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THE CITY IN THE HILLS. 


BY EDWARD E. SILL. 





There lies a little city in the hills; 

White are its roofs, dim is each dwelling’s door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 
There the pure mist, the pity of the sea, 

Comes as a soft white hand, and reaches o’er 
And touches its still face most tenderly. 
Unstirred and calm, amid our shifting years, 
Lo! where it lies far from the clash and roar, 
With quiet distance blurred, as if through tears. 
O heart that prayest so for God to send 

Some loving messenger to go before 

And lead the way to where thy longings end, 

Be sure, be very sure, that soon will come 

His kindest angel, and through that still door 
Into the infinite love will lead thee home! 


+ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The municipal woman suffrage bill has 
passed its third reading in the New York 
Senate. 





—_—_+4—____— 

The women's license suffrage bill, in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
is still pending as we go to press. We 
shall give full details next week. 


~~. 
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A municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been introduced in the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture by John W. Langley, the member 
from Floyd County. It provides that 
women over twenty-one years of age may 
vote in all city elections. A bill to equal- 
ize the property rights of husbands and 
wives has also been introduced. 








The municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been defeated in the lowa House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of fifty-four to forty- 
four. The bill had been ordered to be en- 
grossed, which every one regarded as equiv- 
alent to its passage ; but great pressure was 
brought to bear, and a number of mem- 
bers were induced to change their votes. 
Eleven’ of them felt it necessary to “‘ex- 
plain” their reasons. The explanations 
Were rather lame. ‘The chief plea was that 
urged by the Iowa State Register, that the 
Republican party in Iowa had taken on 
Prohibition, and one reform at a time was 
48 much ‘s it could carry. One or two of 
the men who changed about declared their 
ardent attachment to prohibition, while in 
the act of yielding to pressure brought te 
bear by the liquor interest. For the Iowa 

une was undoubtedly right when it 
said, just before the vote was taken, “If 
suffrage is killed in this Legislature, it will 
be the saloon influence that did it.” In 
the words of Hudibras, 
we have been beaten till they know 
wood a cudgel’s of by the blow.” 
The advocates of woman suftrage have 
Suffered too many defeats at the hands of 
the liquor interest not to recognize it as a 
nt factor in the opposition to equal 
hts. But defeats do not discourage us; 
® are hardened to them by long’ expe- 
and we come out after every beat- 
tougher and stronger, and more deter- 
to renew the struggle at the first 
Portunity, The suffragists will press 
measure in the next Legislature with 





increased vigor, and sooner or later vic- 
tory is sure. Meanwhile, we would rather 
have the baser elements of society arrayed 
against us than for us. 
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The Rhode Island Legislature has been 
having a lively fight over the effort to re- 
submit the prohibitory amendment—''the 
petticoat amendment,” as one opponent 
elegantly termed it—which was carried 
year before last. It was asserted that the 
men voted for the amendment in haste be- 
cause “the women cajoled them,” and 
that now they were repenting at their 
leisure. The temperance people had a 
great scare, which they would have es- 
caped had the woman suffrage amendment 
been carried. But the proposition to re- 
submit the question was defeated, and 
prohibition is still the law in Rhode Island. 


o> 
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A number of Washington young ladies 
have formed a **Frances Folsom Cleveland 
Club,” to promote Democratic success in 
the next presidential election. They pro- 
pose to start similar societies throughout 
the country, and to emulate the efforts of 
the Primrose League in England. The 
promoters of this movement are most of 
them fashionable girls, who would proba- 
bly regard the idea of voting with holy 
horror; yet they mean to take an active 
partin politics, and even to march through 
the streets adorned with helmets and uni- 
forms, in political processions. It is re- 
ported that “they will be furnished with 
torches made especially for the occasion, 
and will turn out at every political proces- 
sion, and will be drilled in the manual of 
arms and marching mancuvres by skilled 
drill-masters.”” It is good that women 
should take an interest in politics. But 
there would be less ‘‘publicity,” less ex- 
penditure of time, and more practical effi- 
ciency, in women’s actually voting than 
in their being drilled to march through 
the streets to ‘‘influence” voters. 


~~. 
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The Committee on War Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill for the relief of 
women who served as nurses in the late 
war, recommend that the bill pass. ‘The 
committee say in their report: 


‘*There were a large uumber of patriotic 
women who, during the rebellion, volun- 
tarily gave their services to the govern- 
ment as nurses, liitle expecting that the 
time would ever come when want would 
compel them to ask compensation at the 
hands of the government. Many of them 
have died, leaving their ranks so thinned 
that the number who can claim the bene- 
fits of this act is greatly diminished. 
Many of the living are now old and infirm, 
without any means of support, and de- 
pendent upon the charities of personal 
friends and the public for the absolute 
necessaries of life. ‘The humane services 
they rendered to our brave sick and 
wounded defenders, and the hardships 
they endured, together with the scenes of 
suflering they were compelled to witness, 
have left many of them with shattered con- 
stitutions and impaired health. We fur- 
ther find that many of these brave and 
self-sacrificing women at the time refused 
to take the pittance of twelve dollars per 
month offered them by the government, 
but voluntarily turned the’same into the 
hospital fund to purchase necessaries and 
delicacies for the sick and suffering under 
their charge, leaviug them to bear their 
personal expenses out of their own private 
means. There is certainly a moral obliga- 
ttn resting on us to do them justice in 
some way.” 
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Rev. Dr. Talmage has written to Miss 
Anthony: 


“Notwithstanding anything you may 
have read to the contrary, I am, and 
always have been, in favor of female suf- 
frage. I advocate in my pulpit as well as 
in private the trying of the experiment, 
although I have not as much contidence as 
many of my friends in its power to eradi- 
cate the great evils of the day. The 
government of the United States ought 
either to free women from paying taxes or 
else give them the vote.” 





The National Association of English 
Journalists, after a vigorous fight, voted, 
at their last meeting, to admit women. 
The Pall Mali Gazette says: ‘It has taken 
four years to secure the recognition of a 
claim the justice of which is so obvious 
that it ought to- have been conceded the 
moment it was raised.” 


2+ 
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The editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
tender thanks to the large number of 
friends who have kindly returned the 
JOURNALS of the 18th ult. We have now 
an abundant supply. If any subscribers 
have not yet received this number, and 
will notify us by postal, it shall be at 
once mailed to them. 





career in the temperance work in Illinois, 





The new song leaflet should be ordered 
by all suffragists. ‘I do not care who 
makes the laws if I can make the songs,” 
said a wise man. ‘The song will carry the 
trath where the written word would never 
be read. The song leaflets should be at 
every suffrage meeting. ‘I‘hey can be or- 
dered from this office at ten cents a hun- 
dred. If sent by mail, the postage makes 
it fifteen cents a hundred. 


+--+ 
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The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held a very successful public 
meeting at Blackstone Hall, in Providence, 
March 12. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, T. W. Higginson, Rev. Henry I. 
Cushman, Hon. E. L. Freeman, John C. 
Wyman, F. A. Hinckley, Hon. T. W. 
Chace, Arnold Bb, Chace, and others. Af- 
ter the meeting, the articles remaining 
from the R. I. Suffrage Fair, held last De- 
cember, were disposed of by auction. 
Everything was sold, and a handsome sum 
was put into the treasury. 
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The increasing intellectual activity of 
women is marked by the multiplication of 
women’s newspapers. ‘The latest addition 
to the list is the Woman’s Chronicle, pub- 
lished weekly at Little Rock, Ark. Miss 
Kate Cuningham is the editor; Mrs. Wm. 
Cahoon, Jr., and Mrs. Mary B. Brooks are 
associate editors. The first number prom- 
ises well. I{t is bright, readable, interest- 
ing, and exceptionally well edited. It aims 
‘to be a reflex of the real life and spirit” 
of Arkansas women. The price is only 
one dollara year. The paper is interested 
in temperance and education, and has a 
kindly leaning towards suftrage. Every 
Arkansas woman ought to take it. 








Two hundred ladies of Alleghany City, 
Pa., have agreed not to trade at stores 
which keep open after 6 P. M. on Satur- 
day. ‘They say theclerks and saleswomen 
are kept standing until nearly midnight, 
and reach home so tired that they get no 
good of their Sunday. ‘The movement in 
favor of early closing began with six 
ladies, but is spreading through the whole 
city. 
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The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


‘“*‘We have from time to time commented 
on the ferocity with which some judges in- 
flict merciless sentences on unfortunate 
women—often mere children—who in a 
moment of despair make away with their 
newborn infants. Here is a companion 
picture of the leniency with which another 
judge treats the brutality of a husband. 
A man named Hefferon, at Rotherham, 
finding his wife had gone to some place of 
which he disapproved, knocked her down 
and beat her violently with a poker. She 
bled from both ears, her throat was 
scratched, and she was badly bruised on 
her back andarms. Mr. Justice Day prac- 
tically told the jury to acquit. He saidthe 
case Ought not to have come before them, 
and he suggested that the prisoner had 
merely been exercising that control over 
his wife which was still sanctioned by the 
law of England. The jury acquitted 
promptly, as directed, and wife-control by 
means of the marital poker is now recog- 
nized in Yorkshire as a method sanctioned | 
by the law of England.” 


Yet we are constantly told that the laws 
are so just and so kind to women that 
women do not need to have any voice in 
making them. 


* 
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Miss Lelia J. Robinson, author of ‘‘Law 
Made Easy,’ contributes to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL a very interesting abstract of the 
property rights of husbands and wives in 
the different States of the Union, in the 
matter of inheritance. It is painful to see 
in how many States the unjust old com- 
mon law still prevails. 


—-——---#o-- 
MISS WILLARD IN TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Mr. Cook abbreviated his Prelude on 
Monday last to give place to Miss Frances 
E. Willard, who had spoken the evening 
before at Cambridge, but who appeared as 
fresh upon the platform as though she 
never knew weariness. The officers of the 
Boston W. C. T. Union had prominent 
seats. The hall was well filled, despite the 
stormy weather. Opening with an allusion 
to Bishop Simpson, one of whose seed- 
thoughts lodged in her mind and influ- 
enced her after life, she sketched her early 





in getting women’s signatures, which 
ought to have counted as votes before the 
Legislature, but did not; though subse- 
quently, and as a result, the Arkansas leg- 
islators gave heed to the signatures of 
women in that State. She read telegrams 





received on Saturday from Arkansas, Kan- 


sas, Washington Territory, Wyoming and 
Canada, all showing how gloriously the 
battle was going, under the inspiration of 
women. She read a telegram from Hon. 
J. H. Palmer, of Arkansas, which told of 
the great victory of the women’s vote 
there, stating that all but eleven cities and 
towns of the State bad voted against li- 
cense. Telegrams were read from Mrs. 
Field, of Leavenworth, Kan., Mrs. Swit- 
zer, of Washington Territory, a lady of 
Wyoming Territory, and others, showing 
the good results of women’s votes on their 
homes. Miss Willard said that the Repub- 
lican party had a great opportunity at this 
time, as it was nearer the line of temper- 
ance than the Democratic party. She also 
read several telegrams from Canada. She 
took up several objections to giving the 
ballot to*women, and showed how weak 
they were. She said it was no argument 
against it to say that the women would 
not vote on the school question, for there 
was no need for them to vote about the 
mills of liberty, but they will see the need 
and come out in force and show their 
hatred of the mills of poverty and crime. 

Miss Willard said: “If | were a Repub- 
lican, as I am a Prohibitionist, and wanted 
to see the grand old party live on and on 
with new lease of life and power, I should 
say: ‘Tell the leaders of the host to give 
the sign to the women who have been 
marking time so long, and tell them to 
come forward and help us to a majority 
that will throw aside the saloon parasites, 
and give us a thorough majority at the 
polls for prohibition.’ [Applause.] It is 
being thought about by those same leaders. 
What does the Traveller say? ‘The de- 
feat of this bill that is now before the 
Massachusetts Legislature by Republican 
votes will be a matter of regret on party 
grounds as well as on those of public 
policy.” That sounds more like the party 
of Senator Henry W. Blair than anything 
I have heard in a good while. 

‘**The vote as it stood on the memorable 
day when I had the pleasure of being 
pre-ent in the hall of your House of Rep- 
resentatives last week, has been analyzed, 
and I find it: Republicans, anti-saloon, 
118; Republicans, for the saloon, 39. 
These are not my figures, putting it the 
way it is put, but you know what it 
means. ‘Anti-saloon’ means that those 

tepublicans voted that women should 
have this license ballot. ‘There were in 
favor of women having a temperance vote, 
118 Republic ans to 39 against. How was 
it with the Democrats? There were in 
favor of the women having this vote, 5; 
there were against it, 61. The Democrats 
voted 12 to1 in favor of the saloon; the 
Republicans voted 3 to 1 againstit. [Ap- 
plause.] Honor to whom honor is due. 
And while the conduct ef the Republicans 
in my State drove me from the party I had 
loved so long and loyally, thetr conduct 
in Massachusetts may keep many a woman 
(and women have a voice in politics) with- 
in the party, if they are wise in this day 
of a great decision.”” [Applause.] 

Her closing words were a most graceful 
and earnest tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Cook, during which she presented a 
basket of flowers, it being the two-hun- 
dredth lecture in the Monday course. Rev. 
Sam Small offered prayer. The hymn for 
this interesting occasion was written by 
Mr. Cook, and was entitled **Christus Con- 
solator.”’ 

——————- F + 


WOMEN IN THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The following is the opinion held bya 
very discriminating Methodist, on the sub- 
ject of admitting women delegates to the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference, 
that will meet in New York in May: 


‘Tam awaiting general conference with 
great interest. I think there will be a fight 
over admitting the women. The absolute 
silence of the opposition arouses my sus- 
picions. The Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate mentions the subject, and corre- 
spondents of that paper say the question 
ought to be discussed beforehand, so that 
every one will understand it before it 
comes up in conference. But the conser- 
vative editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate does not want it discussed; the 
less said about it beforehand, the better 
for him. 

“If those who favor the admission of 
women come to conference with a clear 
understanding that there is to be a fight 
over the matter, and a knowledge of the 
grounds on which the women are to be op- 
posed, it will give them an advantage over 
our New York editorial friend which he is 
not going to let them have if he can help 
it. For this reason, if for no other, I wish 
the batteries on both sides might be un-. 
masked. But it looks to meas though the 
friends of progress were sleeping at their 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss GORDON, a sister of “Chinese” 
Gordon, is editing her brother’s letters. 

Mrs. Mary F. SPARGO FRAZER is the 
only woman lawyer in Cleveland, O. 

Mrs. CLEVELAND has joined the Rama- 
bai Circle in Washington. 

Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER has gone 
to Florida for rest and health. 

Mrs. CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, authdér 
of “Love and Theology,” has just been 
elected president of the Chicago Women’s 
Club. 

Miss ANNIE SOUTHWORTH, a Vassar 
graduate, was elected a member of the 
school committee by a unanimous vote, at 
the annual town meeting in Stoughton, 
Mass. ° . 

Dr. HATTIE ALLEN, of Waterloo, Ia., 
has been chosen assistant professor of 
medicine in the University of Michigan. 
She is believed to be the first woman ever 
selected for such a position at the West. 

Mrs. HALLAM TENNYSON, ‘Tennyson’s 
daughter-in-law, personally supervises the 
dairy on the poet’s farm. It is no small 
task, for all the rich people in that part of 
the Isle of Wight get their butter from the 
Tennyson dairy. 

MADAME VINCENT, a French woman, 
has saved twelve persons from drowning. 
A short time ago she jumped into the 
waves entirely dressed and rescued the 
twelfth, a six-year-old boy. She has seven 
children of her own, the youngest a baby. 


Mrs. MAXWELL Scort, a great grand- 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott, is the pres- 
ent owner of Abbotsford. She wishes to 
rent the house for a term of years, but it 
is difficult to find a tenant, as the place is 
continually overrun with tourists. 

THE HON. MABELLE BRASSEY, a daugh- 
ter of the late Lady Brassey, is about to be 
married. In fulfilment of her mother’s 
dying wish, the trousseau will consist’ 
wholly of Irish handiwork, and the making 
of it will be entrusted to the Donegal I[n- 
dustrial Fund for the benefit of the Irish 
workers. 

Mrs. Proctor, mother of Adelaide A. 
Proctor and wife of Barry Cornwall, is 
dead. She was eighty-eight, and was fond 
of saying that she ‘‘came in with the cen- 
tury.” ‘Till her last illness she still went 
into society, and was one of the most in- 
teresting figures in London, always alert, 
vivacious, and abounding in anecdote ,with 
her memory and faculties unimpaired. 

Miss BLODGETT, who has charge of pro- 
tective work among young girls in Boston, 
has aided more than six hundred of them 
since the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation employed her to undertake the 
work last July. She aids unprotected girls 
arriving by coast or foreign steamers, 
helps them to find their friends, warns 
them of the dangers of a great city, and 
finds them low-priced but respectable 
boarding-houses. 

Miss MARIETTA HOLLEY,‘‘Josiah Allen’s 
wife,” is ill of malaria at her home in 
Adams, Jefferson County, N. Y. Last 
winter Miss Holley spent several months 
in New York, receiving much attention 
from new and old friends, but this season 
she has not left her comfortable country 
home. Miss Holley is in demand by the 
publishers, and is kept steadily at work, 
despite chills and other disagreeable ac- 
companiments of malaria. 

Mrs. AMMON has been released from 
Cleveland jail, where she had been con- 
fined several months for contempt of 
court in refusing to tell the hiding-place of 
a girl whose guardian was regarded both 
by Mrs. Ammon and by the girl’s mother 
as a person wholly unfit to have charge of 
her. A new judge has succeeded the one 
who put Mrs. Ammon in prison, and he 
has ordered her discharge. The plucky 
Ohio lady comes out of jail practically vic- 
torious. Who will say hereafter that a 
woman cannot keep a secret? 

Dr. ANNA KINGSFORD, who has just 
died in England of consumption, was a 
vegetarian, and a strong anti-vivisection- 
ist. She would not make use of animals 
either for food or dress. Even her boots 
were made of vegetable leather. She has 
left a legacy to Madame Huot, who was 
more ardent, if possible, in the cause of 
animals than herself. Dr. Kingsford took 
her degree in Paris, and was the author of 
a number of able works. She is described 
as a tall, golden-haired and extremely 
beautiful woman, who was endeared toa 





gups.”” 


large circle of friends by her ability and 
her great kindness of heart. - 
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GIRL GRADUATES, 

The Providence Journal, of Jan. 21, 
eontained a report of the graduating ex- 
ercises of eleven young ladies at the State 
Normal School. The subjects of their es- 
says were well chosen, and the report de- 
elared that *‘the essayists, without excep- 
tion, commendably performed their parts,” 
in the presence of ‘‘a very large audience.” 
But what impressed me most deeply in 
these exercises, was the excellent address 
of the principal of the school, with all the 
reflections, criticisms and considerations 
which it aroused in my mind. 

He assured those young women that 
when they enter upon their ‘work as 
teachers, they become State officials.” 
“You have,” he said, ‘‘been educated by 
the State at public expense, in order that 
you may be qualified to assist in training 
the sixty thousand children of Rhode 
Island for the duties of citizenship. In 
addition to teaching the common branches 
of learning, you are to take special pains 
to inculcate those fundamental concep- 
tions of civic virtue that will fit your 
pupils to become useful members of the 
State. The good citizen is he who, by his 
intelligence and thrift, is able, not only to 
maintain himself, but also to add some- 
thing to the general prosperity. You are 
to inculcate in the minds of your pupils 
the idea that nothing but inability exoner- 
ates any citizen from honest labor, either 
ef hand or brain.” He goes on to urge 
that they impress upon their pupils a pub- 
lic spirit that should lead every member 
ef the community to desire to labor for 
the common good; to give of the product 
of his industry toward all public improve- 
ments and interests. 

This was admirable instruction; and, 
up to this period in his address, Dr. Mor- 
gan must have excited in his hearers a 
lively enthusiasm, a personal interest, and 
an earnest determination to establish in 
their own characters this lofty ideal of 
eivic virtue that should qualify them by 
actual experience and practice to become 
the teachers, such as he pictured before 
them. They would labor for the common 
good. They would give liberally of the 
products of their industry for ‘:public im- 
provements, for highways, buildings, 
parks, libraries, and educational and char- 
itable institutions;” and thus prepare 
themselves to teach most effectively the 
duties of good citizenship; seeing that 
*twe are all joint heirs of the heritage of 
nature — earth, air, fire and water, chil- 
dren of one Father, and the State is the 
mother of us all.” Perhapsthese maidens 
had not learned that, when they enter on 
their labor as teachers they will receive not 
more than half the wages that is paid to 
young menor doing the same work. ‘*The 
State makes wealth possible,” said Princi- 
pal Morgan. So it does; but it does not 
make it equally possible for men and 
women. If, after learning this and weary- 
ing of it, these women seek other occupa- 
tion, they will find that avenues to wealth 
for them to choose from are not all open 
to them as they aretomen. And, if they 
marry, and perform the duties of wives, 
mothers and home-makers, a few years of 
experience will teach them that, if ‘twe 
are joint heirs in the heritage of nature,” 
and “all children of a common Father,” 
the State makes the heirship very unequal, 
and is to her daughters but a step-mother, 
after all. 

Most women, therefore, under all these 
disadvantageous circumstances, have not 
the means to act independently and liber- 
ally in contributing of ‘‘the products of 
their industry to the common weal.” 

Dr. Morgan proceeds in what, under im- 
agipary conditions, would be a most ad- 
mirably suitable and inspiring address to 
the prospective teachers. He says: ‘‘Again, 
in a republic, which is a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple, it is incumbent upon every citizen to 
take an active, intelligent, honest part in 
political matters. ‘To vote is not a privi- 
lege, a luxury, but a duty. Liberty is re- 
sponsibility. Every public school main- 
tained by the State, for the sake of the 
State, should teach every boy to regard 
the ballot as a sacred trust, which is to be 
used, not for private gain, but for the pub- 
lic weal.” ‘Io vote is a duty; to vote 
wrong may be a blunder; to refuse to vote 
at allisacrime.” Did the excellent prin- 
cipal forget here, that he was talking to 
girls? Did he unconsciously ignore the 
fact that he was demanding of those young 
wowen, what the cruel king of Egypt re- 
quired of the enslaved Hebrews, that they 
should make bricks without straw? *‘To 
vote is aduty.” ‘*To refuse to vote isa 
crime.” How could Dr. Morgan expect 
those young women to infuse into the 
minds of their boy-pupils the lofty patriot- 
ism which he portrayed as characteristic 
of the good citizen, while they themselves 
were denied its cultivation in their own 
characters? No person can give to others 
what be does not possess himself. And 
no person can be expected tocultivate and 
possess in himself that which he has no 

opportunity to use for his own benefit or 





for the benefit of others, and what he has 
been taught to believe is improper for him 
to possess. No intelligent, conscientious 
woman could, with any spirit, or any sense 
of propriety, or any prospect of success, 
undertake to teach any practical matter in 
which she has no personal interest, and in 
which she is forbidden by law to take an 
active part, even if she could prepare her- 
self theoretically to teach it at all. And, 
again, how could such a woman tell the 
boys in her school that ‘‘Not to vote isa 
crime,” when to be truthful, she must tell 
the girls that it would be a crime for them 
to attempt to vote? In the State of New 
York, women have been arraigned as vio- 
lators of law, for attempting to vote, and 
probably would be in Rhode Island. 

Again, Dr. Morgan says to these young 
women, ‘’The sovereignty of the people is 
expressed in law, and the State looks to 
you to inculcate in the minds of its youth, 
the loftiest conceptions of the majesty of 
law, and the most ardent devotion to its 
service, by ready, constant, intelligent 
obedience to its commands.” If these girl- 
graduates from the Normal School are 
really as intelligent as they ought to be, 
they must, by this time, have felt the hu- 
miliation of being denied a place among 
“the people” of the State. For & is by no 
sovereignty of the women of Rhode Island 
that the laws are expressed. And, while 
these girls may do their best, as is their 
duty, to inspire their pupils with a respect 
for the majesty of the law, they cannot 
give to their instructions the force and the 
earnestness necessary to produce the de- 
sired results, so long as they themselves 
have no share in the making of the laws 
they are compelled to obey. 

When the men and women of Rhode Is- 
land shall stand side by side as equal heirs 
to all the opportunities afforded by the 
civilization of the age in which they live; 
when ours is no longer ‘‘a motherless gov- 
ernment,” but is one of, for and by, all the 
people; then, and not till then, will such 
an address as this of Dr. Morgan be admira- 
bly suited to such an occasion; and, if I 
judge the man aright, and he lives to give 
it, it will be far more satisfactory to him- 
self, and more profitable to his listeners 
and the work that lies before them.— 
Elizabeth B. Chace, in Independent Citizen. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The city by the Golden Gate sends greet- 
ing to the Hub, and wishes the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL many safe and pleasant jour- 
neys to this far coast. Indeed, we need 
you greatly for the furtherance of the 
cause of equal suffrage out here. At pres- 
ent, notwithstanding our proximity to 
Washington Territory and consequent in- 
terest in the struggle just terminated 
there, woman suffrage is not a very popu- 
lar movement in California. It is grow- 
ing in favor, however, and, in the near 
future, will probably have many advocates 
among those who are now indifferent. 

Much attention is just now being given 
to the condition of working-women on 
this coast. Until very recently, the idea 
has been prevalent that this class was so 
greatly in the minority in this part of the 
country, as to preclude the idea of their 
having any wrongs to redress, or disad- 
vantages to be relieved, until the atten- 
tion of the proprietors of one of our lead- 
ing dailies having been called to the sub- 
ject, that paper undertook an investiga- 
tion of the conditions under which women 
are toiling in this city, and published a 
series of papers descriptive of them, which 
aroused thinking people from indifference, 
first to incredulity and then to indignation. 
At the instance of the State Labor Associ- 
ation, an official investigation has been 
instituted, which is daily bringing to light 
proofs of dishonesty, fraud and oppres- 
sion upon the part of employers, and of 
suffering on the part of employed. Lead- 
ing firms have been shown to procure 
their work done for almost nothing by 
systematic methods for defrauding. their 
working-women. Wages withheld, un- 
just fines imposed, unreasonable demands, 
persecutions and frauds of every nature, 
have been shown to be the lot of hundreds 
upon hundreds of the girls and women of 
San Francisco who are dependent upon 
themselves for maintenance. One firm 
even went so far as to prepare a denial of 
charges against itself, and endeavored by 
threats to compel every girl in their estab- 
lishment to sign it. A movement is now 
on foot for the organization of a union for 
the protection of women. Just what this 
society will be is not yet. decided, but it is 
hoped by many interested that it will take 
the form of a Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
working-women are scarce upon this 
coast. California, or more particularly 
San Francisco, seems to be the Mecca 
towards which they all journey. Women 
come here from the uttermost parts of the 
earth, penniless, inexperienced, and full of 
confidence and hope that here they will 
find all they seek. Within the last six 








months the writer has talked with up- 
wards of two hundred women and girls 
from every part of the United States, 
from England, Ireland, Germany, France, 
and other parts of the world, all depend- 
ent upon their own exertions, many 
entirely without money, and nearly all 
without any definite money-making oc- 
cupation. The condition of such women 
is, indeed, pitiful, and if it could only be 
known, they could not come to a more 
pitiless region than this self-same Golden 
State. It is not that people bere are heart- 
less. If youcan but get attention, the dol- 
lars will come pouring out; but all are in 
a hurry, and no one has time to become 
his brother’s keeper. Still, there are grand 
workers among us, and attempts are being 
made to secure some permanent organiza- 
tion. We have a Woman's Exchange, 
which is doing good work, and our 
Woman's Christian Association is in good 
working order. 

One of our leading spirits, Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, is on the programme of the 
International Council of Women, to be 
held at Washington next month, and will 
prepare an address upon kindergarten 
work. The kindergartens of this city are 
too well known to require mention. 

If only we succeed in organizing our 
Woman's Union, we shall have a grand 
working-centre for the whole State, whose 
influence no one can estimate. 

But, while the pathway of the untrained 
worker in the city is beset by so many dif- 
ficulties, still there are ways of earning 
money open to women in this State which 
few, if any, other localities afford. There 
is so little prejudice here against men or 
women earning a living in the way that 
best suits them, that women have more 
freedom to chose what path they shall 
tread of the many open to them, so thata 
woman, who has ability and evergy, and is 
not afraid to work, cannot come to a bet- 
ter place than California. About as many 
of the college-bred women in this State 
are farming as following any other pur- 
suit, except, perhaps, teaching. Seri- 
culture is occupying the attention of many 
more, and now that the State Silk-Culture 
Association has established a thoroughly- 
equipped filature in this city, this indus- 
try bids fair to become a remunerative one 
for a large number of women. Market- 
gardening is another industry which is 
becoming popular for women. John 
Chinaman has followed this calling so suc- 
cessfully that his example is being copied 
by women who own little plots of land 
suitable for gardening purposes. If, as 
now seems likely, the coming presidential 
contest brings the tariff question dnto 
prominence, a great many women who 
have heretofore given the subject very lit- 
tle thought, will begin to wish they had a 
voice in deciding whether duties shall be 
taken off from oranges, raisins, silks, and 
the various other luxuries, the producing 
of which constitutes their livelihood. I do 
not know of any better argument for 
woman suffrage than this will be, coming 
home, as it will, to each one with peculiar 
force, as aftecting her personal interests 
and income. If President Cleveland’s 
stated opinions ever assume tangible form, 
a good deal more will be heard from Cali- 
fornia women than ever has been yet, 
about the injustice of taxation without 
representation. A. E. K. 

San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 22, 1888. 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND. 





Those who are interested in the advance- 
ment of woman, and watch the progress of 
events, notice from year to year the in- 
creased attention she reeeives in the daily 
newspapers of the country. I was im- 
pressed with this in reading Thursday’s 
Journal. First was a full description of 
the G. A. R. encampment, in which every 
honor and privilege accorded to men is 
also extended to women. The various 
speakers referred to them with the great- 
est respect, and in the evening they fairly 
carried off the laurels with speeches, 
music, recitations, etc. On the eighth 
page, one column was devoted to the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, an organization 
five years old, and containing 65,000 mem- 
bers. The leading editorial, one column 
in length, was devoted to a review of a 
free-trade paper written by an English- 
woman. Another editorial paragraph re- 
ferred to a Woman's Free-Trade Club in 
Cleveland. The memorial from the So- 
ciety of Friends, on arbitration, was pre- 
sented to the congressional committee, of- 
ficially signed by women as well as men, 
this church making no.distinction. The 
banquet of the Union League is described 
as attended by 2,500 people, one-third of 
whom were iadies, and the speeches were 
all political. The Prohibitionists met at 
Indianapolis, part of the delegates being 
women, as this organization makes no 
distinction. The National Law and Or- 
der League met at Philadelphia, where 
speeches were made by both men and 
women, as this organization also makes 
no distinction. (The same may be said of 








the Knights of Labor.) An educatiqgal 
ovnvention is announced at Madison, to be 
participated in by men and women, the 
president of the State Association being a 
woman. A ttee was appointed in 
New York to raise a scholarship of $6,000 
for the woman passing the best Harvard 
examination. At the Medical College 
Commencement at Indianapolis, a toast 
was given to “Women in Medicine.” At 
Syracuse, 800 of the G. A. R. and 400 of 
the Woman's Relief Corps celebrated 
Washington’s birthday. In Indianapolis, 
the young ladies of Plymouth, Second 
Presbyterian, and First Baptist Churches 
commemorated the same event. 

Mr. Editor, you asked “what practical 
results this agitation of woman’s rights 
had accomplished!” I refer you to Thurs- 
day’s issue of your excellent paper for 
answer to your question.—IpDA A. HarR- 
PER, in Jndianapolis Journal. 
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REPORT FROM LOS ANGELES. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., FEB. 25, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

As “‘reports” seem to be in order, I here- 
with send you a report of the Los Angeles 
Suffrage Club. But first, pardon me while 
I pause a moment to speak of our presi- 
dent, of whom we are very proud, for she 
is-one that doth not weary in working for 
this great cause. 

Elizabeth A. Kingsbury began her labors 
for woman suffrage on the other side of the 
continent in 1856. All who worked for 
‘*woman’s rights” in those days know what 
it meant to speak out bravely then. For 
twenty-eight years she wrought faithfully 
there, by lecturing for lyceums, or inde- 
pendently, or with pen, in every way open 
to her, for “‘woman’s rights.” Ip the lat- 
ter part of the year 1883 she came to this 
side of the continent, and early in the fol- 
lowing year had running an organization 
to forward the cause in Los Angeles. It 
met at first each week in her parlor. 
Steadily from.that time to this, her tender, 
watchful care has been about this society ; 
and if she has ever been absent from a sin- 
gle meeting, while in the city, I have not 
been able “to find it out.” 

The Los Angeles Woman Suffrage Club 





is now ip a flourishing condition. Its 
meetings are well attended. The press 
frequently send around reporters, and 

bespeaks a rapid advance of 
public sentiment toward the cause. Just 
at present, petitions praying for municipa) 
suffrage for the women of California are 
being submitted to the people for their 
signatures; some months hence they wil) 
be presented to the Legislature. 

The W. C. T. U's. of this city also favor 
suffrage for women, and have certainly 
greatly forwarded this cause aé well as the 
one to which they stand more completely 
committed. 

If you could only send some first-class 
lecturers out this way, the work would go 
forward with greatly accelerated speed: 
Suppose you do, for the wonderful mate- 
rial prosperity of California must certainly 
incline her head too much earthward, if 
thrilling, uplifting, emancipating ideas do 
not again and again cause her to look up. 

Mary Ives Topp, See’y. 
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A “PROTECTED” WOMAN. 


The cases of wrongs suffered by women, 
through unjust laws, published by the 
suffrage papers, are termed by anti-suf- 
fragists, ‘isolated cases,” and the axiom, 
“exceptions to all rules,” is their only ar- 
gument in reply. It’ is questionable if a 
village in the great State of Iowa can be 
found in which an instance of wrong sut- 
fered by some woman from unfair legisla- 
tion, does not exist. 

Without being personal, one case will 
be cited which can be substantiated by 
witnesses, and may yet be brought before 
the courts to satisfy some male claimants, 
after death shall have removed the victim. 

Some years ago there lived in the county 
—— of lowa, a wealthy farmer, his wife, 
and son—an only child. The husband and 
wife were poor when married, and their 
wealth was the fruit of hard work and 
close economy. By the time the son 
had attained his majority, he was so disst- 
pated and morally depraved, that after all 
efforts of both parents failed to reform, 
his father drove him from the parental 
roof with the assurance that he should 
never inherit one dollar of his property. 
In a few years after the son’s banishment, 
the husband and father lost a large 
amount of his property by a dishonest 
partner, but still retained a competency. 
His health failed rapidly after he realized 
fully the rascality of the man in whose 
honor he had confided to the extent of al- 
lowing him full control of his bank ae- 
count. 

Feeling that his days were few, he made 
his will, devising that his whole estate 





should be controlled by three executors, | 


whom he named, to be used for the main- 
tenance of his wife and their remunera- 
tion. He gave as a reason for his strange 
testament that if his wife controlled any 
of the property she would give something 
to the wayward son. He died soon after, 
and what has that wife and mother en- 
dured? She soon became so afflicted that 
it was with difficulty she walked across 
her room. A family is hired to take care 
of her, without consulting her as to who 
they are or where the location shall be; 
and both are changed at the pleasure of 
the executors. Her mental faculties are 
not impaired in the least; the executors 
make no such claim, but say they are only 
carrying out the **will.” 

She is allowed no money to use, and is 
provided with such things as they think 
she needs. 

She subscribed for a Bible of larger 
print, as her sight was failing; but the 
executors refused to pay for it, and the 
agent had to take the book away after it 
was delivered. She asked for money to 
get stationery and postage stamps, or any 
little delicacy she might wish to eat; she 
was sent one dollar. The crowning act of 
cruelty was when the wayward son was 
brought back in a dying condition. He 
was taken to the home of a kind womas 
who had known the family in more hap- 
py days. Theson asked to see his moth 
er, saying his only reason for coming 
back to die was that he might see her 
once more. The mother was notified at 
once, and the executors were asked to send 
a conveyance to take her where her sos 
was. They refused because their orders 
were not to permit her to see her son tn- 
der any circumstances. When the mother 
was told this answer, she said she would 
see her “dying child,” and started to walk 
the six or eight blocks to where he was, 
but her strength failed, and when she 
walked across the street she fell to the 
ground and was carried into a house. 
Public indignation was so aroused by suck 
cruelty that the executors felt compelled 
to send a carriage to take her to see het 
son; but alas! it was too late, he was dead. 
Had she been taken at once she would 
have seen him alive, and had the satisfae 
tion of gratifying his last wish. 

Language fails to portray the feeling® 
of that mother. What mother would have 
turned away from her dying son, steeped 
in crime, though he was? She forgets # 
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that moment his crimes, and he is her 
child, in his infant purity, when he looked 
to her for protection above all others. God 
that the day is not far distant, when 
a woman cannot be deprived of what she 
has earned, by anjust laws, or any man's 
selfishness or dishonesty. 
This is no overdrawn picture, but a plain 
statement of facts. The dead son was 
buried at,the expense of the county, and his 
mother not present.—M. W., in Woman's 
Standard. on 


SKOWHEGAN, MzE., Marcu 1, 1888. 
Biitors Woman's Journal: 

On the evening of Feb. 29, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howearrived from Boston at Skow- 
hegan, to speak to the Women’s Club of 
this town, which is an offspring of the 
New England Women’s Club. At the 
station she was met by Mrs. A. S. Norris, 
president of the club, who accompanied 
her to Hotel Coburn, where a few ladies 
were assembled to take supper with her. 
Later, not only the members of the club, 
but those of the “‘Sorosis,” which is com- 
posed of bright young women, and also 
those of the **Poonoosac Club,” who are 
promising girls whose feet have not yet 
touched the threshold of young woman- 
hood, having been invited by their seniors, 
filled the parlors to overflowing. 

On Mrs. Howe’s entrance, the ladies 
arose and gave her a warm welcome with 
the voice of their hands. After music on 
the piano by one of our best players, Miss 
N. C. Fales, the president, with graceful, 
appreciative words, introduced the speak- 
er, who was again greeted by the ladies 
rising and giving Mrs. Howe another 
hearty reception. Then, after acknowl- 
edging the, pleasant greeting, she gave 
her interesting and entertaining lecture, 
“Greece Revisited,” which was so charnm- 
ingly imparted that her listeners drew 
sighs of regret whenever a page was 
passed unread. I shall attempt no report 
of its valuable substance and delightful 
descriptions. To do so, would prove as 
fatile as whistling the tune of the ‘John 
Brown” song would be to supply the 
grand words of the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Her every allusion to Dr. 
Howe, who was so intimately associated 
with the welfare of Greece, elicited ap- 
plause. When she finished, the ladies em- 
phatically demonstrated their enjoyment 
of the lecture. The vice-president, Mrs. 
W.H. Fuller, then paid a fine tribute to 
lecturer and lecture. 

For quite a long time Mrs. Howe was 
obliged to hold a reception, as all were 
anxious to take her by the hand. The pres- 
ident presented her with a bouquet to take 
along with her as she journeyed in the morn- 
ing from the snows of Skowhegan, and its 
warm hearts which hope for returns of 
the happy occasion. 

LORENZA HAYNES. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRANDPA’S BARN. 


Oh, a jolly old place is grandpa’s barn, 

Where the doors stand open throughout the day, 
And the ceoing doves fly in and out, 

And the air is sweet with the fragrant hay. 


Where the grain lies over the slippery floor, 
And the hens are busily looking around, 

And the sunbeams flicker, now here, now there, 
And the breeze blows through with a merry sound. 


The swallews twitter and chirp all day, 
With fluttering wings in the old brown eaves, 
And the rebins sing in the trees which lean 
To brush the roof with their rustling leaves. 
—Dumb Animals. 


oso 
ore 


A SLEIGH-RIDE. 


One morning in winter, May Blossom 
tumbled out of her little white bed the 
wrong way. 

And then, of course, everything else 
went wrong. 

In the first place, a button flew off her 
boot, and she had to wait until mamma 
sewed it on again; then her hair pulled so 
dreadfully when grandma was combing 
out the tangles that she couldn’t help cry- 
ing; and when, at last, she was ready for 
breakfast, there was broiled fish, which, of 
all things, May did not like. 

So she sat at the table beside 
pouted. 

“Dm afraid this is going to be one of 
May’s cloudy days,” said mamma. 

“That’s a pity, when it’s so sunny out 
of doors,” said papa, with a twinkle; ‘just 
the day for a sleigh-ride down the river.” 

“O papa,” cried May, ‘‘can’t Pink Rose 
&° with us, please?” 

“Well, I don't know,” answered papa, 
Smiling; ‘but we'll drive over and see.” 

So they did; and, of course, Pink was 
88 pleased as pleased could be to go. 

It was such a beautiful day! The snow 
sparkled in the bright sunlight, and the 
sky was soft and blue overhead. Old Char- 
ley pranced along as if he had quite for- 
gotten his twenty years, and behind him 
two little blue-hooded heads nodded, and 
two merry little hearts beat time to the 





papa, and 


“I'm going to Sawyer’s Landing,” said 
papa, driving down on to the frozen river. 
“Ob, good!” cried May; ‘that'll take 
most forever. I'm glad!” 
And Pink gave a happy little wriggle 
under the buffalo-robes as old Charley 
whisked them along the level road, and 
thought there never was so nice a day nor 
80 nice a ride before. 
**How funny not to be any hills,” said 
May. ‘*Why, what's that?” 
It was a short pole standing up in the 
snow, with a bit of scarlet cloth fluttering 
like a little flag from the top. 
‘“There’s another!” cried Pink; ‘and 
two more!” 
Papa laughed. ‘‘Don’t you see the 
lines?” asked he. ‘They're fishing through 
the ice.” 
‘“*Who?” came from under both little 
blue hoods at once. 
‘*You shall see,” said papa, driving slow 
and slower. 
Pretty soon one of the scarlet flags be- 
gan to flutter down. 
“How twitchy it goes!” said May. 
‘*What makes it?” 
**There’s a fish pulling at the other end 
of the line,” answered papa, stopping old 
Charley. 
The little flag stopped, too, half-way 
‘down the pole. 

“The line is all run out,” said papa. 
‘*Now you'll see who is fishing.” 

Sure enough—out from a clump of ever- 
green trees on the river-bauk came a boy 
—a little, dark-faced, old-looking boy, 
with straight black hair and moccasins, 
and a funny, furry cap. 

He ran to the pole down which the little 
flag had fluttered, and in a moment had 
jerked out upon the snow a nice trout. 
Then he set the pole again, and scampered 
back with his fish to the clump of trees. 

May and Pink watched him with very 
wide blue eyes. 

‘*He is an Indian boy,” said papa, start- 
ing old Charley up; ‘‘and there is proba- 
bly a whole family camped there under 
the pines. Don’t you see the smoke?” 

Of course they did, a fine blue wreath 
curliug up above the trees. 

‘What fun!” laughed May. 
was one. Don’t you, Pink?” 

But Pink wasn’t sure she would like to 
be a little Indian and live in a wigwam. 

By-and-by they came to the landing, 
where there were logs and logs, big, 
brown-coated fellows, piled on the bank, 
waiting for the ice to break up in the 
spring. 

Papa stopped old Charley again and got 
out of the sleigh, and went up on the bank 
to look the logs over. And May and Pink, 
left to themselves in the bright sunshine, 
under the warm buffalo-robes, snuggled 
down and went—where do you guess?— 
fast asleep. 

Papa laughed when he came back and 
found them. 

“Time to go!” said he, pinching the two 
little noses. 

So they all rode merrily home again.— 
Ada Carleton, in Youth’s Companion. 


“I wish I 





Hood’ | 
ood's Sarsaparilla 
Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 
“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 
“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Murs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purijfies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the ; 8d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 





ete Seren xis tones up my syetem, 
es m , sharpens.my appetite, 
ome to make me over.” J. P: THoMrsoN, 


Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in Da I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A 8emi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Ill, 
the Pirst and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 
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CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 

Open its stafl of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynion Har. 
bert, Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs, H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








tune played by the tinkling sleigh-bells. 


HUMOROUDSB. 


At the Museum. Jack's Mamma (wish- 
ing to be impressive)—Just think, Jack, 
this was some little boy’s mamma. Jack 
(after some moments of intense thought) 
—If the mammas turn into mummies, do 
the papas turn into puppies ?—Life. 


Mrs. Hodson (at a church picnic)—The 
lemon ple D aery 80 kindly contributed, Miss 
Smith, I find is spoiled. Miss Smith (in 
amazement)—Spoiled? Why, my dear 
Mrs. Hobson, it was made fresh this morn- 
ing! Mrs. Hobson—Yes; but unfortu- 
nately young Mr. Sissy sat down on it.— 
Harper's Bazar. ter 

New Arrival (in New York)—"I was told 
to come here, sir, for information about 
getting naturalized.” New York Official— 

Happy to meet you, sir; hope you hada 
pleasant passage. What can I do for you?” 
“IT wish to know how long a man must be 
in this country before he can vote.” “Um 
—er—which ticket ?”—Omaha World. 


“*T don’t see why you should sneer at my 
engagement ring,” she said, with a flush 
of indignation on her cheek. ‘It’s a great 
deal prettier than the one you wore three 
years ago, and haven’t worn since!” ‘“*My 
dear,” replied her friend. with a cool, far- 
away look in her voice, ‘‘not prettier, but 
— as pretty. It is the same ring.”— 

ck. 


Opera Manager—That storm scene in 
“The Flying Dutchman” is not realistic 
enough. Musical Director—You vant 
somedings more terrible,eh? Opera Man- 
ager—Yes, I want it to sound like a 
storm, fearful, horrible, death-dealing. 
Wagoer’s music is all right, but the ren- 
dition istoo tame. Make it ferocious, thun- 
derous; make it suggest a crash of matter 
and a wreck of worlds. Musical Director 
—Dat is all right. We will sing him in 
Volapuk.—Omaha World. 


NT 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere. = 
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Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 














EDITORS: 
LUCY 8TONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F, Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading -Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 

“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me,”’—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The WOMAN’S JOUKNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances &. Willard. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 
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for the rights of humanity.’’—Mary A. Livermore. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Good Investment for Women, 


Stock in the Woman's Temperance Publics- 
tion Association. It publishes The Union S*; nal, 
Der Deutsch-Amerikaner, The Young C*.sader, 
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“None others need apply.” Shares $25 each. 
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THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. ; 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ; 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. ; 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adzms, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
I. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 





EDITH. 

A Novel by Mrs. OTTILIE BERTROW. 
FOR SALE BY 
AMERICAN NEWS CoO., 
No. 39 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Single Copies, fifty cents. Postage free. 
“Clear discrimination and observation of charac- 

ter; ample variety.”"—National Republican. 

“A story of extravagant living, bankruptcy, etc.” 
—Brookiyn EKagle. 

“The author has great skill in presenting the 
reader with different phases of life.’’-— Princetonian. 


“A story from American Life. Unusual purity of 
sentiment and diction.””"— The Capital. 
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Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 
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51 to 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 





Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by JoHN DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used te 
find time to write intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends. He little d he was writing his own 
biography; still less that of his friends. 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected mar- 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 


dian Question. 


By WILLIAM BaRRows, D.D. 12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood ——_ 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to 
better comprehension of the opportunity now offered 
by the Dawes Bill for a more hopeful undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
no means enthusiastic or rosy view of the case; sets 
forth se obstacles as plainly as the obligation to over- 
come them. 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25. 

Begins with aneestey otter the biographical fashion, 
lingers a little over his boyhood and student life, 
touches lightly the short if unproductive period when 
he was finding his vocation, and skims along his earlier 
work till the hero appears with the Bigiow rs. 
Fro that time on there is nothing light that concerns 
the poet, professor, editor, literateur, philosopher, 
diner, with diplomatist, patriot, patriarch; and the 
charm of the book is In the fact that the life is mainly 
told by Lowell himself and his friends. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By ELBRIDGE 8S. Brooks. 8vo. illustrated, $2.50, 

The author of Storied Holidays needs no introdue- 
tion. His facile pen takes up the voluminous subject 
and gathers it into a narrative clear and strong; and 
we have one book to be read in place of @ score to re- 
proach us with gathered dust, 

A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.%. 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventional 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor, Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds, Of 
course she conquers society, Also society conquers 
her. With mutual gain, 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON Diaz. 128mo, $1.23. 


One of the keenest satires that ever did duty fer a 
sermon. 


Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting oa in 
the world, 
The Ignoramuses: a Travel 
Story. 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSHIELD. 8ve, illes- 
trated, $2.50. 

The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that ts 
the book—a generous one, large type, fine paper, aad 
pictures that help the seeing. 





At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


THE LATEST WORKS OF 


Edwin Perey Whipple. 


Three Volumes. 12mo. Gilt top. Each, $1.50; 
In half-calf, $3.00. 


OUTLOOKS 


On Socrety, LITERATURE AND POoLITICcs.— 
Panics and Investments—A Grand Business 
Man of the New School—The Swearing Habit 
—Domestic Service—Religion and Scientific 
Theories— American Principles—*Lord” Bacon 
—Lowell as a Prose Writer—In Dickens-land, 
etc. 








“Mr. Whipple may fairly be called the most pepu- 

lar eosayist in this country; and he has substantial 

merits which go far to justify the favor with which 

= writings have been received.”"—North American 
eview. 


“Mr. Whipple is one of the most accomplished 
students of English literature in this or any other 
country; and he has written of English authors, 
from Shakespeare down to Macaulay aud Thackeray, 
with an ee and appreciativeness which we be- 
lieve to have been surpassed by no critic of our era.”’ 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


With Introduction by Joun GREENLBAP Wuit- 
TIER. American Literature—Daniel Webster 
—Emerson on Carlyle—Emerson as a Poet— 
Thomas Starr King. 

“Mr. Whipple has a wonderful insight into ehar- 


* acter; and whether writing of Hawthorne or Thack- 


eray, Washington or Everett, 
you know that he has gras the whole subjeet, 
and told the whole truth. He stands unrivalled in 
this country for the extent and variety of his knewl- 
edge, and for the naturalness with which he makes 
use of his intellectual wealth.”—C. C. Hazewell. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Or EMINENT MeN. With fine steel portrait 
of Mr. WurppLe; and Dr. Crrus A. BaRTou’s 
Memorial Address. Rufus Choate—Recollec- 
tions of Agassiz—Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
Motley, the Historian—Charles Sumner — 
George Ticknor— Matthew Arnold — Barry 
Cornwall— Daniel Deronda—George Eliot’s 
Private Life. 


“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the 
most subtle, discriminating and profound of critics. 
Nor are we alone in this opinion. Macaulay said 
that some of Whipple’s essays were the subtlest aad 
ablest and clearest in expression he had ever read. 
Miss Mitford wrete that t + 4 would bear comparison 
with any of their class in the older country. Pres- 
cott declared that no critic had ‘ever treated his 
topics with more discrimination and acuteness.’” 
—London Spectator. 
“Mr. Whipple is widely known as a literary eriti® 
of unquestionable originality and power,lucid and ex- 
act in his perceptions of rare acuteness su 
of discrimination, humanely blending justice 
mercy in his decisions, with a certain catholic com- 
prehensiveness of taste, and a racy force of expres- 
sion.”"—Aew York ne. 
“Mr. Whipple is one of the few American of 
the genuine literary man. He would have at 
home in that glorious conclave of wits and schelars 
where Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, and 
others used to meet discourse. He seems pene- 
trated with their spirit, and to be gifted with that 
e which them. 
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SPECIAL RAILROAD NOTICE. 


Delegates and visitors to the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, Washington, 
D. C., are requested to procure certificates 
from the ticket agent at whose office the 
ticket to Washington is obtained, whether 
the roads at points where these tickets are pur- 
chased have previously promised reduced re- 
turn rates or not. Additional concessions 
may be gained before close of the Conven- 
tion. Eastera delegates and visitors desir- 
ing reduced rates must secure such certifi- 
cates of me before starting for Washington. 
Please send addressed and stamped envel- 
opes for return certificates to 

HELEN M. GOUGAR. 

Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 

—_———_*-oo— 


NEW YORK ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held at Masonic Temple, corner 23d 
Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 
Thursday, March 22. Public sessions at 
2 and 8 P. M. Executive session for 
business at 10 A. M. There will be ad- 
dresses by Clara Neymann, Caroline Gil- 
key Rogers, Mary Seymour Howell, and 
Marguerite Moore. Mrs. Alice Scatcherd 
and Miss F’. Henrietta Muller, English dele- 
gates to the International Council of 
Women, are expected. ‘There will be a 
reception to the English delegates at the 
Park Avenue Hotel, on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 21. All auxiliary societies 
are requested to send delegates to the 


Convention. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


President N. Y. W. S. A. 


o> 
or 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WIVES. 





No governed class was ever yet without 
a grievance. Yet no governing class has 
ever been able to see that the grievance 
existed. It was so with the chattel slaves 
and their masters thirty yearsago. It is 
so with the wife, mother, and widow in 
Massachusetts to-day. 

At the hearing given by a committee of 
lawyers at the State House a few days ago, 
upon a petition of Samuel E. Sewall and 
others asking for equal rights for women 
and men in the domestic relations, not a 
soul on the committee seemed able to see 
the radical injustice of the present legal 
conception of marriage as a relation domi- 
nated by a single will—the will of the 
husband. The legal equality of wife and 
husband, of father and mother, was 
pronounced impossible. ‘In case of ill- 
ness, who shall select the doctor?” asked 
one of the committee. ‘If there is a dif- 
ference of opinion, who shall decide it?” 

By the summary of laws of States given 
this week by Miss Robinson on our eighth 
page, the widest diversity is shown to exist 
in the different States and Territories in 
the laws regulating the personal and prop- 
erty rights of wives, mothers, and widows. 
No two States are alike; no one State is 
the same for more than two successive 
years. Laws are enacted by one Legis- 
lature, only to be modified, repeaied, 
amended, or changed by the next. Every 
single change proposed by Mr. Sewall has 
already been adopted in some one or more 
of the States or Territories. But Miss 
Robinson’s suggestive schedule of con- 
tradictory legislative provisions clearly 
shows that the new Western States are 
far in advance of the older East, and that 
the East is far in advance of the less pro- 
gressive South. And the movement every- 
where is from a state of subordination in 
the direction of equality. 

This patchwork legislation is due to the 
original prevalence of the unjust and 
oppressive English common law, which 
made the husband a master and the wife a 
servant. A feudal society based upon priv- 
ilege consisted of families whose sole head 
was the husband. A monarchical State 
was composed of miniature monarchies in 
every household. 

With the growth of the republican idea 
of the State, the republican family is 
gradually evolved. Meanwhile the lawyers 
are engaged in a futile effort to put the 


new wine into the old bottles. Marriage - 


in the eyes of our ancestors was a desput- 
ism, based upon the subjugation of wife 
and children. Marriage in the eye of rea- 
son is a noble and permanent partnership 
of equals with reciprocal rights and du- 
ties. 

Sooner or later the domestic relation 
will be legally reconstructed on the prin- 
ciple of equality. Until.then, unprin- 


cipled hugbands, under the specious plea 
of “protection,” will continue to rob and 
cheat their wives with impunity. Domestic 
harmony will be impaired, and divorces 
will continue to abound. Only justice sat- 
isfies. Woman suffrage alone will remedy 
the evil. H. B. B. 


——?e 


REV. D. P. LIVERMORE V8. PROF. 
ROMANES. 


In the March Forum, Mr. Livermore 
couches his lance against Prof. Romanes, 
and demolishes that discourteous dispar- 
ager of women’s brains. On the vexed 
question of brain-weight, Mr. Livermore 
calls attention to some important points 
that have been generally overlooked. He 
says: 

Authors are very careless in their state- 
ments On this subject. One ewiuent writer 
asserts that the brain of Cuvier, the great 
French naturalist, weighed between fifty- 
nine and sixty ounces, while another, 
equally eminent, gives his brain-weight as 
sixty-four and a half ounces, and yet an- 
other makes it sixty-six ounces. Such a 
difference in their statements about the 
weight of Cuvier’s brain shows the care- 
lessness of writers or their lack of infor- 
mation, and proves the futility of argu- 
ments from reported brain-weight. 

We have high authority for the state- 
ment that the brain of no eminently in- 
tellectual woman has ever been weighed, 
and therefore we can have no average 
brain-weight of women. Science is as 
silent as the grave about the brain-weight 
of such intellectual women as Hannah 
More, Madame de Staél, Maria Theresa, 
Marian Evans, Queen Elizabeth, Maria 
Edgeworth, Harriet Martineau, Elizabeth 
Fry, Margaret Fuller, and others. And 
until we have some knowledge of the 
brain-weight of such eminent women, no 
valid argument can be based on the brain- 
weight of women. We have now statistics 
only as to the brain-weight of inferior 
women, taken largely from poor-houses 
and hospitals; and we are gravely told 
that the ‘‘average” brain-weight of women 
is about five ounces less than the average 
brain-weight of men, with some of the 
most intellectual men of the world thrown 
into the scale to raise the male average. 
And this is called science! 

There are no data from which to deter- 
mine the average brain-weight of women, 
for, as we have already said, the brain of 
ne woman of intellectual eminence has 
ever been weighed, or if so, the result has 
not been reported. We have only the 
average brain-weight of women from pau- 
per institutions, hospitals, potter’s-fields, 
and prisons, and it is remarkable that their 
average brain-weight reaches as high as 
forty-five ounces. ‘This would be much 
increased if we had the maximum weight 
of the female brain, or the brain-weight 
of eminent women. 


Mr. Livermore makes a very strong 
point when he says: 


Though we were to concede all that is 
claimed for difference in size of brain be- 
tween the sexes, still in the home no one 
discoverg any natural inferiority of girls 
to boys. As arule, the girls in any com- 
munity are quite as intelligent as the boys. 
If we pass from childhood to youth, we 
still fail to discover any mental inferiority 
of young women to young men. When 
the two sexes are educated together, the 
female performs her task with the same 
apparent ease asthe male. Young women 
acquire languages as readily, comprehend 
abstruse problems as quickly, and are 
quite as likely to take prizes in mathe- 
matics and other studies, as male students. 

In adult age we find the same intel- 
lectual equality of the sexes. And yet 
here we may find an excuse for any 
deficiency on the part of woman, by re- 
membering that she has not had the same 
opportunity for mental development that 
man has enjoyed. The greatest variation 
of brain-weight is among civilized peoples, 
where woman has never enjoyed equal 
advantages with men for mental culture; 
while among the lowest races there is but 
little, if any, variation in size of brain be- 
tween the sexes, showing that education 
has had much to do in the intellectual de- 
velopment of man. Says Maudsley, who 
is authority on this subject: ‘‘Among 
Europeans the average weight of the brain 
is greater in educated than in uneducated 
persons.”” Now woman has never had 
equal opportunities with man for intel- 
*lectual development. The universities 
and all the best educational institutions of 
the world have been closed to her, and all 
the weight of custom and prejudice has 
been brought to bear upon her, to make 
her repress all intellectual aspirations as 
foreign to her sphere of activity, which is 
popularly interpreted to mean domes- 
ticity. 

Again, Mr. Livermore says: 


Alexander Bain, LL. D., professor in 
the University of Aberdeen, in his volume 
on **Mind and Body,” p. 21, says that 
‘tall men, as a rule, have larger brains 
than small men;” a statement that *‘small 
men” who write about woman’s inferiority 
will do well to consider. If this eminent 
author is correct, then “‘small men” are 
as hopelessly inferior to ‘‘tall men” in 
mental ability as women are to men. If 
the argument is good against women, it 
applies with equal force against ‘‘small 
men,” who, 98 a class, cannot do as good 
intellectual work as tall men. 


This excellent article is enriched with a 
wealth of citations from scientific and 
philosophic writers. H. B. B. 


TOWN REPORTS WANTED. 


Will our subscribers please send us the 
town reports of every town in Massachu- 
setts? Any subscriber sending us a report 
of his or her town will confer a special 
favor. . j 














SUFFRAGE POSTPONED IN IOWA. 


The bill to confer municipal and school 
suffrage on women, after having passed its 
third reading and been ordered engrossed, 
was defeated of final passage by a vote 
of 44 to 54, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Agnew, Anderson A., Ander- 
son C. L., Ball, Berryhill, Blythe, Brown, Byers, 
Calvin, Chantry, Clarke, Crooks, Custer, = 
nall, Dobson, Doron, Eckles, Field, Fillmore, 
Hauser, Head, Jones, Kennan, Lewis, Lockin, 
Mack, Nicoll, Oakman, Riley, Roberts beson, 
Shipley, Steele, Smith, Thornburg, Thorniley, 
Tipton, Townsend, Walker, Wilbur, Wilson E., 
Wilson 8., Wyckoff, Yergey, Mr. Speaker—44. 

Nays—Messrs. Beem, Buell, Burgess, Chap- 
man, Craig, Cummins, Curtis, Davie, Dayton, 
Dietz, Draper, Duus, Eilers, Estes, Evans, 
Foley, Hall, Hamilton, Hart, Hipwell, Hobbs, 
Horton, Homrighaus, Hospers, Hotchkiss, Huan- 
ter, Jolly, Kline, Larson, Limback, Luke, Ma- 


honey, McFarland, Mitchell, Moore, Nelson, 
Owen, Parkbarst, Piatt, Rice, Roach, Robb, 
Rive, Roundy, Rowan, Russell, Schieiwher, 
Slosson, Theophilus, Thompson, Wagner, Woods, 


Wyman—54. 
. Absent or not voting, Messrs. Paschall and 
Teale—2. 


Twelve members who had voted for the 
bill changed their votes from yea to nay 
as follows: 

Messrs. Brown, Hall, Head, Homrighaus, 


Hotchkiss, McFarland, Roach, Robb, Theophi- 
lus, Thompson, Roe and Custer. 


Mr. Hall’s explanation was as follows: 


Mr. Speaker: — From my youth up I 
have been, from principle, in favor of 
woman suffrage. IL recognize the Republi- 
can party as one of progress, coneeived in 
the spirit of equal rights to all; grown to 
manhood in battling for the right against 
established wrongs. I regard the pro- 
hibitory law of this State as a grand 
achievement in the interest of the home 
and the prosperity of the State. I fur- 
ther realize the fact that such reforms, 
when adopted by political parties as party 
issues, work slowly. Such is human na- 
ture, and we must take it as we find it. I 
do not believe that the women of Iowa, as 
a body or as a majority, are demanding 
this law at this time. I further believe 
that while as a principle it is right, yet, to 
make certain the reforms already adopted 
as party issues, I deem it inexpedient to 
urge new ones at this time, believing that 
the people should become fully reconciled 
to the present laws before new departures 
are made, and further believing that no 
harm can come to this cause from delay, [ 
vote against this bill, not from principle, 
but on the ground of expediency. 

The Iowa Tribune thus explains the sit- 
uation: 

“The vote showed that the one bar to 
granting to women the right to express 
their opinions upon school and municipal 
affairs, was the drink question. Every 
man who is for license, every man who 
was elected by license votes, sees in 
woman’s enfranchisement the end of his 
precious saloon; hence if suffrage is killed 
in this Legislature it will be the saloon in- 
fluence that did it.” 


The Iowa State Register, which has 
steadily fought the bill, says: 


‘*Without touching upon the merits of 
woman suffrage, it may be said in general 
terms that, as the Republican party is 
just now using its whole power and 
strength to popularize one radical depart- 
ure and moral reform, it could not with 
safety to its own life, nor to the great issues 
entrusted to it, take on the risk of adopting 
and trying to popularize a still more radi- 
cal innovation. It would have done no 
good to take on woman suffrage, and 
would have lost Republicanism, prohibi- 
tion and Republican rule in Iowa in doing 
so. Itis impossible not to feel some re- 
gret on behalf of the good people who 
really favored and desired the passage of 
this bill. But the questions in politics are 
practical, and no party can take on too 
many reforms at once.” 


Under such leadership it is no wonder 
that the Republicans are losing ground. 
To-day they refuse the co-operation of 


women. Ere long they will call upon the 
women to save them. H. B. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUE NOTES. 


New leagues have been organized as 
follows: 

REVERE. 

The Revere Woman Suffrage League 
(No. 68) was organized by the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A., at the home of Mrs. Sam- 
uel Segee, on Wednesday, March 7, at 7.30 
P. M. The following officers were elected : 


President—Miss H. E. Turner. 

Vice-Presidents —Seth Weston, Rey. J. P. 
Bixby. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Eleanor M. 
Hussey. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Jane Segee, Rev. 
C. F. Abbott, Mrs. Annotte 8S. Hamblin, Mrs. 
Lydia Baker. 

ROCKLAND. 

On Friday evening, March 9, a woman 
suffrage meeting was held in Channing 
Hall, Rockland. George H. Hunt presided. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. S. S. Fessen- 
den, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Hon. Jubal C. 
Gleason, and Rev. Jesse H. Jones. At nine 
o’clock Miss Pond, State Organizer of the 
Massachusetts W.S. A., organized a Rock- 
land Woman Suffrage League (No. 69), the 
ninth of Plymouth County, with thirty- 
two members, fifteen of whom had been 
obtained by calls made upon them at their 
homes. The officers elected were: 


President—Mrs. Charles Collins. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Marietta D. Howland, 
Hon. J. C. Gleason, John W. Everson. 
Mees and Treasurer—Miss Beth C. How- 

nd. 

Executive Committee—Miss H. B. Loud, Mrs. 
Mary Dunbar, Mrs. Amanda Gardner, Mrs. 
Charlotte Mann. 

Miss Jennie Crocker sang **Way Down 
Upon the Swanee River,” and accompa- 
nied herself upon the piano. Miss Beth C. 
Howland played svith this an obligato ac- 
companiment upon the violin. These 





bright young women were warmly ap- 
lauded We were cordially satertnined 
y Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Howland. 


WINTHROP PARLOR MEETING. 

On Satarday, March 10, I attended a par- 
lor meeting at the home of Mrs. ». G. Ir- 
win, Winthrop. it was voted to hold a 
public meeting within three weeks and or- 
ganize a woman suffrage league. 

Cora ScoTT Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. 8S. A. 


NORTH ABINGTON. 

It was voted at the February meeting of 
our W.S. A. toinvite both branches of the 
W. C. T.,U. (North and Centre Abington) 
to join with us in serving hot coffee free to 
the voters at town-meeting. Both unions 
voted to share in the expense and provide 
temperance literature to circulate. Halfa 
dozen ladies from the Center Union came 
to town-meeting, and helped in serving 
eoffee, and. distributing no license votes 
aud temperauce literature. Best of ali, 
they declared themselves converted to 
woman sufirage. ‘I'wenty-four ladies are 
registered to vote for school committee in 
our town. . 

It was expected that great excitement 
would prevail at the town-meeting, as 
there was to be a discussion on the ques- 
tion of putting water in the west part of 
Abington, it having been introduced in the 
centre of the town last year. But one gen- 
tleman was beard to say that it was the 
most orderly meeting he ever attended. 
He thought it was owing to the presence 
of ladies. There was no smoking in the 
hall, which is very large and was packed 
with people; no profanity was heard, and 
a great many get tlemen thought it would 
be a good thing to have it so always. 

Eva M. SHAW, 
Sec’y North Abington W. S. A. 


ROXBURY. 

The Roxbury Womay Suffrage League 
held its regular monthly meeting Satur- 
day, March 10, at 44 Highland Street. 
Miss Eva Channing was present, and read 
her paper on **Municipal Government,” 
which was highly appreciated. The pres- 
ident announced that the Boston League 
will probably meet with the Roxbury 
League in April at 2 Cedar Street. Fur- 
ther notice will be given in the JOURNAL. 

M. L. J. CURRIER, Pres. 
CHARLESTOWN. 

The women voters of Charlestown held 
a meeting on the 10th inst., at the Rooms 
of the Y. M. C. A., to organize and do 
eflectual work in bringing into the ranks 
more women as voters. Mrs. E. Trask 
Hill was president of the meeting. A 
new presiding officer is to be chosen for 
each meeting. Mrs. Hill made, in her 
opening speech, an earnest appeal to all 
present, to work now, and in earnest, to 
induce other women to register and 
vote. Dr. Salome Merritt made the prin- 
cipal address of the evening, which ex- 
plained why all should enlist in this cause. 
Mrs. Hutchings and Miss Hatch answered 
questions as to the work of the City Com- 
mittee. Mrs. D. B. Smith added much to 
the entertainment by finely rendered reci- 
tations; one, ‘““The Yellow Ribbon,” a 
poem lately written and ‘dedicated to 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake,” was espe- 
cially appropriate. It was voted that the 
women voters of Charlestown appoint a 
day, early in the season, re in a body 
to be registered. Every ward in Boston, 
not already organized, should do so at 
once, and form plans for active work. 

L. A. H. 
HUDSON. 

The Hudson W. S. League held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting with Mrs. Nathan 
Russell, on Thursday evening, March 2. 
Mrs. W. E. C. Worcester is secretary of 
this efficient league. 


2+ 
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A CALL FOR COURTESY. 


The Westboro’ Chronotype is opposed to 
letting women vote on the license ques- 
tion. It says: ‘‘Let us be fair and cour- 
teous in discussing the threatened innova- 
tion,” and rebukes the advocates of equal 
rights for a supposed failure to be so. In 
the same article, the Chronotype courteous- 
ly observes that ‘ton Tuesday the lower 
branch of our hen-pecked Legislature 
passed the bill to allow women to vote on 
the license question toa third reading, by 
a vote of 109 to 95.” Commenting on the 
suggestion that it is not consistent for tem- 
perance men to refuse women a vote on 
the license question, the Chronotype polite- 
ly declares that ‘‘all such talk is bosh.” 
Courtesy is an excellent thing, but those 
who recommend it to others should prac- 
tice it themselves. 

Mrs. Cora B. Forbes reviews the Chrono- 
type’s fallacies, and sensibly says: 

‘*By and by, ‘the arena of politics,’ which 
‘is not the proper place for women,’ will 
be. made proper by their presence,—like 
every place where the sexes mingle—and 


they will do justice to themselves, their 
homes, and their State.” A. 8. B. 


MASS-MEETING AT FORT SCOTT. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A well-attended mass-meeting of women 
was held in the Opera House at Fort 
Scott on the afternoon of March 7, to con- 
sider matters pertaining to the city elec- 
tions, especially the necessity of register- 
ing, the enforcement of city ordinances, 
and the nomination of women on the 
school board. The meeting was addressed 
by Mrs. Annie D. Swenson, president of 
the local E. 8. A., Dr. Sarah C. Hall, and 
Miss Hattie E. Dyer, and brief remarks 
were made by Mrs. Col. Pearsall, Mrs. 
Annie E. Houghton, Mrs. Redfield, Mrs. 
Lamb, Mrs. Clark, and others. Meetings 
to prepare for the coming primaries were 














called in each ward for the following day. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested, and 
many women registered after the meeting 
adjourned. 
GENEVIEVE LEL HAWLxy, 
Cor. Sec’'y Fort Scott BE. 8. A, 


MONTHLY MEETING IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


The monthly public meeting of the Min. 
neapolis W. S. A. was held at the Suf 
frage Headquarters, Tuesday evening | 
March 6. Although the attendance was not 
large, the interest was great. Thefollow- 
ing programme was given in full: 

Reading “Handy ” . 
Della, Whituey Norton. pg Ms 


Address, Mr. D. H. Allen. 
“Reminiscences of Remarkable Women,” Mrs. 


. J. Sparks. 

Call for International Council, Mrs. M. R. 
Hawilton. 

Woman’s Jubilee, Mrs. E. M. 8. Marble. 

There was a discussion of International 
Council, with plans for sending fraternal 
delegates to Council, and State delegates to 
National Convention. Seven present joined 
the W. 8S. A. We did not take up the 
national enrollment until late, and shall 
not be fairly represented, but shall be able 
to forward from Minnesota, through the 
untiring efforts of Mrs. 8. B. Stearns, of 
Duluth, over 2,000 names, Minneapolis 
sending nearly 1,000 of these. 

There are plenty of nominal suffragists 
here, but they need a good deal of stirring 
up to make them active in aggressive 
work. Still we are hopeful. 

ELLA M. J. MARBLE, 


Pres.-Minnesota W. C. T. U. 
—_ 





————_ +0 
A TIMELY WORD TO KANSAS WOMEN, 


Miss Sarah A. Brown writes to the To- 
peka Capital to urge upon the women of 
Topeka the importance of registering and 
voting at the spring election, which takes 
place the first Tuesday in April. The regis- 
tration books close ten days before the 
election. Miss Brown says: 


“Usually the vote every second year in 
cities of the first and second classes is 
light, as only two members of the school 
board and one member of the council from 
each ward are to be chosen. But this year 
something more is at stake than the result 
of our local election. We women of Kan- 
sas are on trial. Many are looking anxious- 
ly to see whether we poll as large a vote 
as last year. If we fall short of it, our en- 
emies will say, ‘You see how it is—women 
do not care for suffrage,’ and they will be 
strengthened in their views, while our 
friends will be disheartened. If we polla 
larger vote, several other States are stand- 
ing ready to follow in our steps. ‘There is 
no doubt in my mind but what equal suf- 
frage is the righteous thing, and hence is 
bound to succeed sooner or later; but the 
time will be hastened or retarded some- 
what by our action this spring. Hence it 
is that I wish to urge this matter upon all. 
Register yourselves, and see to it that 
others do the same, and do it at once.” 


> aa 


THE WOMEN PASSED. 








CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You will probably be interested to know 
that Miss N. J. Kearsby and Miss Helen 
Gillman, who will graduate from the 
Woman’s Medical College, have passed the 
competitive examination for the Cook 
County Hospital internship. Twenty men 
and two women took the examination, and 
eight passed. Rose 8. BryAn, M. D. 

- —————+ee—____—_ 

KANSAS WOMEN SHOULD REGISTER. 


We have received the following tele- 
gram: 

HUTCHINSON, KAN., MARCH 14, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There is every reason why women 
should register and vote at our municipal 
elections next April. There is no reason 
why we should not emphasize our vote of 
last April. HENRIETTA B. WALL, 

Supt. Franchise Kan. W. C. T. U. 


_ 
oe 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEw YORK, MARCH 14, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Thursday, March 8, the municipal 
suffrage bill was discussed in our State 
Senate. The Argus has the following re- 
port of the proceedings: 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

Mr. Coggeshall’s bill allowing women to 
vote at municipal elections caused a gen- 
eral debate in committee of the whole, 
which took a wide range of political dis- 
cussion on the war, census, and almost 
everything, as well as woman suffrage. 
Mr. Coggeshall made a set speech advo- 
cating the familiar arguments in favor of 
woman’s ——_ 

Mr. Linson denounced the measure a3 
‘dead rot” and ‘‘vicious.” He said the 
privilege of the ballot was dependent on 
ba oy = ability to enforce law. 

. Coggeshall claimed that the ballot 
should not be dependent on the bullet. 
Every mother braved death when she bore 
asoldier. She did picket duty around the 
cradle. He recited the virtues of wome? 
from Zenobia to Victoria in civil and mili 

Ticpiy tought nomen sing 

. Ma ‘woman 
would givea a oamatin majority in New 
Sea ty of 150,000 below Fourteenth 

Mr. Raines said that successive privi- 

of giving women the au to 
property, to vote for school trustees, 
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ETING IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
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RD TO KANSAS WOMEN, 
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; WOMEN PASSED. 


L Music HALL, CHICAGO. 

s Journal: 

obably be interested to know 

J. Kearsby and Miss Helen 

> will graduate from the 

‘ical College, have passed the 

examination for the Cook 

talinternship. Twenty men 

yn took the examination, and 
Rose 8S. Bryan, M. D. 


)MEN SHOULD REGISTER. 
ceived the following tele 








»N, KAN., MARCH 14, 1888. 
s Journal : , 
every reason why women 
rr and vote at our municipal 
- April. There is no reason 
ld not emphasize our vote of 
HENRIETTA B. WALL, 
tranchise Kan. W. C. T. U. 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


w YorK, Marcu 14, 1888. 

's Journal: 
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denounced | in previous 


rious senators. Amendments were 0 
exempting New York City from provi- 
sions of bill; also to exempt Utica ( - 
I's district); also to exempt all 
ties of the State. 
Mr. weHeughtce S carden te etioee 
jections to granting su women. 
S eonen were allowed to vote, as bill 
proposed, for supervisors and excise com- 
missioners, why not for other town offi- 


? 
“The discussion branched off and became 
of a political nature. With slight amend- 
ment the bill was finally ordered to a third 


reading by this vote. 


Yeas—Messrs. hall, Collins, Erwin, 
Fassett, Hawkins, ughlin, Low, Marpby, 
o’Connor, Raines; Russell, Sloan, Vedder, 
Walker—14. 


Nays—Messrs. Cantor, Foley, Ives, Langbein, 
Linson, Stadler, Worth—7. 

The ouly Democrat who voted in favor 
was Senator Murphy; the only Republican 
who voted against the bill was Senator 
Worth. Friends will please remember 
that this was a vote only on a third read- 
ing and not on final passage; that vote is 
expected this week. 

On the same day, Senator Hendricks in- 
troduced a bill providing for police ma- 
trons in cities: 

“The mayor of every city, excepting New 
York and Brooklyn, wherein police com- 
missioners may designate a station-house 
for the confinement of all women under 
arrest. When money is appropriated there- 
for, the mayor may appoint a respectable 
woman for each station-house as police 
matron, to hold office until death, resigna- 
tion or removal for cause. Her salary 
shall be fixed by the common council, not 
exceeding minimum salary paid to patrol- 
men. She shall have charge of all women 
under arrest. She shall be under the au- 
thority of the board or chief of police. 
When the local authorities make an appro- 

riation, it shall be the duty of the police 
Soest. chief of police, or mayor, to pro- 
vide separate accommodations for women. 
The local authorities are empowered to ap- 
propriate as much money as is deemed ex- 
pedient.” 

It is to be hoped that this just measure 
will become a law. 

The official notice of the New York State 
Convention, which appeared in the last 
JOURNAL, must be modified. I am sorry 
to say that Mrs. Anna Garlin Speneer and 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell will not be 
present. Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage will 
be here, however, together with the other 
announced speakers from this State. The 
name of the president of the association 
should not have appeared among the 
speakers. It was an accident which grew 
out of using a printed form. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Ashton Dilke, and 
Baroness Gripenberg, of Finland, are now 
on the ocean. Let us hope that they will 
not encounter the horrible storm which 
has raged on our coast for the last two 
days. Mrs. Stanton expects to go direct 
to Washington on her arrival. The other 
ladies will remain here for the convention 
and reception. Mrs. Scatcherd, of Eng- 
landj, nd Mrs. Chant, of Scotland, were to 
sail on the 2d inst. on the Servia, in order 
to reach here in time for our annual meet- 
ing. 4I have received from Mrs. Gougar 
twenty certificates for reduced railroad 
tickets to Washington. Persons in this 
city can obtain them at my house. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


SOROSIS RE-ELECTS MRS. THOMAS. 


NEw York, Marcu 10, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

Sorosis, on the 5th inst., re-elected as 
president that stanch suftragist and elo- 
quent speaker, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas. 
Two years since, Sorosis elected as its 
president a distinguished advocate of 
woman suffrage. This year Mrs. Thomas 
signed the call for the Irving Hall mass- 
meeting, and authorized the announce- 
ment that she would address that assem- 
blage, yet the ladies of Sorosis have re- 
elected her, thus emphatically refuting the 
falsehood, widely and repeatedly pub- 
lished, that they are opposed to their own 
freedom and will not admit its friends. 

Sorosis is not a political club, and does 
not discuss any political subject. Mrs. 
Thomas has never used its presidency in 
Connection with suffrage work; but the 
majority of its members, like the majority 
of women of brains elsewhere, are opposed 
to the disfranchisement of their sex. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


«+ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Prof. Simon Newcomb's daughter is the 
“ young woman student at Johns Hop- 

ns. 

It is proposed to elect a woman as pres- 
on of the school board in Idaho Springs, 








Z Mrs. Blackmore, wife of the author of 

Lorna Doone,” died recently, after a 
short illness. 

The Boston Globe says “the abstract 
right of women to the ballot is now gen- 
erally conceded.” 

Mrs. Pauline G. Howes, of Orleans, 
Mass., is elected to the school committee 

for three years. 





Miss Coleman, a niece of John Stuart 
Mill, is singing in Italy, under the name 
of Vera Verrenski. 

The mid-year conference of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women will 
be held in Baltimore, March 23. 

Both of the prizes for scholarship lately 
offered by the mayor of Brooklyn to the 
children in the public schools have been 
won by girls. 

Some New Orleans ladies cultivate and 
sell camellias at a good profit, and more 
than one of them is said to have ‘‘gone to 
Europe on her camellia bush.” 

Within three months the Copenhagen 
(Denmark) midnight mission secured 
150,000 signatures to a petition asking the 
government to abolish the State regula- 
tion of vice, ° 

The Fayette (Ky.) Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation, always active in good works, is 
trying to secure the appointment of an as- 
sistant woman physician in each of the 
asylums for the insane. 

The next Mother’s Meeting at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union will be conducted by Dr. Harriet 
Clisby, on Tuesday, March 20, at 3 P. M. 
Free to all women. 

The Railroad Committee of Congress 
has reported favorxbly on the Senate bill 
prohibiting railroad corporations from re- 
quiring women and children to ride in 
smoking-cars. 

The Boston Transcript notes that only a 
fraction over fourteen per cent. of the 
prison population of Massachusetts are 
women, in spite of the sixty odd thousand 
“superfluous women” in the State. 

A public meeting of the Working- 
Women's Society of New York was held 
last week, at Cooper Institute. Miss Anna 
C. Brackett, the well-known teacher, dep- 
recated opposition between enployers and 
employed. 

Miss H. B. Loud spoke in town meeting 
at Rockland several times last week, as 
member of the school board and trustee of 
Public Library. She carried her point 
both times, and was listened to with the 
utmost courtesy. } 

Miss Elise Balch, niece of the Hon. John 
Jay, and authoress of ‘‘Mustard Leaves,” 
**Zorah,” etc., has written a series of 
sketches of *“*Old Homes,” the first of 
which appeared in the March number of 
the English Illustrated Magazine. 

Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, of Moline, I1., 
is open to engagements to deliver ad- 
dresses on suffrage in the northern 
part of Illinois until April 22, after which 
she will assist Mrs. Helen M. Gougar in 
her second series of conventions. 

The Vermont State Prohibition Conven- 
tion adopted a strong resolution favoring 
woman suffrage, and elected Mrs. M. L. T. 
Hidden and Mrs. P.S. Beeman delegates 
to the National Prohibition Convention 
at Indianapolis. 

Touisa M. Alcott’s lines, ‘*Transfigura- 
tion,”’ copied into our paper last week, 
were written at the time of her mother’s 
death, and refer, of course, to her. Yet 
with the change of only a few words they 
will apply equally to the daughter. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Socie- 
ty of the M. E. Church is going to build a 
howe for immigrant girls near Castle Gar- 
den, to care for unprotected young women 
who come to this country, and to offer 
them moral and industrial training. 

The New Orleans Picayune recommends 
the raising of artichokes as a business for 
women. Artichokes, it says, can be 
grown as easily as potatoes, and sell for a 
dollar a dozen. Any woman who owns a 
strip of ground near the city might in- 
crease her income in this way. 


. Japar is taking active steps to forward 


the education of women. A woman’s 
college has been founded in Tokio, with 
English teachers, and the government has 
entrusted the full management of the col- 
lege for six years to a committee of Eng- 
lish women. 

Youth is a fourteen page monthly paper 
for boys and girls. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and full of interesting anecdotes 
and short articles which combine amuse- 
ment with instruction. Itis published at 
34 Park Row, New York City, and costs 
only 50 cents a year. 


The W. C. T. U. women in Missouri 
have been holding well-attended conven- 
tions in seven counties. The woman suf- 
frage question often comes up, and the fol- 
lowing is a fair sample of the resolutions 
passed : 


Resolved, That woman’s first duty is to her 
home, its protection, and the protection of the 
child within the home; failing to secure this 
through man’s legislation, it becomes her duty to 
seek the ballot to that end. Justice and equity 
alike demand this power for woman. 

A Ramabai Circle was organized in 
Cieveland, O., March 6, with Sarah M. 
Perkins for president, and Miss Emma 
Perkins as corresponding secretary. The 
circle will meet each month, and raise 
money for the proposed school for the 
high caste widows of India. 


Mrs. Mary BE. Ireland, of Baltimore, is a 
very successful translator of German 
books for the young. Her last transla- 
tion, ‘‘Lenchen’s Brother,” has just been 
issued by the Presbyterian Publishing 
House of Philadelphia, and bids fair to 
be as popular as ‘‘Betty’s Decision,” trans- 
lated by her, and published by the Lu- 
theran Board. 

Among the peculiar bills brought before 
Congress this session is one prohibiting 
the use of any woman’s likeness for adver- 
tising purposes without her consent. ‘The 
reason is said to be a regard for the feel- 
ings of Mrs. Cleveland, whose picture has 
been conspicuously displayed on the labels 
used on certain brands of cigars and of 
beer. 

Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson gave a sensi- 


ble talk beture the Bustoun Wemen'’s Edu- | 


cational and Industrial Union, on ‘*What 
Constitutes a Perfect Dress.” She viewed 
the fashionable dress-maker at home or 
abroad as the modern Mephistopheles, to 
be found not alone on the Brocken Moun- 
tains, but all over the land. The modern 
dress reform meets with unlimited success 
in England. 

In reply to the objection that it will be 
chiefly bad women who will vote, Frances 
Willard says, ‘I am sorry that good men 
think so much worse of women than the 
National Association of Brewers does. In 
Chicago, at their meeting, this was their 
resolution: ‘Resolved, That we oppose 
always and everywhere the ballot in the 
hands of women, for woman’s vote is the 
last hope of the Prohibitionists.’ ” 

Miss M. A. Saunders, librarian of the 
free Public Library of Pawtucket, R. I., 
and Miss L. Frances Estes, a teacher in 
the High Street School, read papers on 
March 16, before the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, in their assembly-room. Both 
papers were originally read before other 
literary societies of that city, and are to 
be repeated by request. Miss Estes’ 
paper is on **Schoo) Discipline.” 

The Women’s Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Topeka have appointed a committee 
to canvass the different streets of the city, 
and urge upon all ladies the importance 
of registering to vote at the coming elec- 
tion. They are anxious to have a repre- 
sentation in the vomination of the officers 
to be elected, and they naturally wish to 
attend the meeting of the central com- 
mittee, where nominations will be made. 


The men of Dodge City, Ia., having 
failed to prevent open violations of the 
prohibitory law, the women have decided 
to set on foot prosecutions. Injunctions 
have been sworn out against nine saloon- 
keepers. As no local attorney could be 
found who dared to prosecute the cases, 
one from abroad has been secured. The 
shooting of a young man in a saloon 
aftray precipitated the action. 


Two papers on ‘The Belles of Old Phila- 
delphia,” by Miss Charlotte Adams, Amer- 
ican editor of the Magazine of Art, will 
appear in the American Magazine for April 
and May. They will be illustrated with 
numerous portraits shown at the recent 
historical loan collection in Philadelphia. 
Miss Adams has had access to the family 
documents of several of the oldest fami- 
lies of the Quaker City, and the articles 
are likely to prove interesting. 


Miss Annie Cary Morris has been at 
work for two years editing the diary and 
letters of her grandfather, Gouverneur 
Morris, which Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
about to publish. Mr. Morris was our 
Minister to France during the French 
Revolution, and his diaries are very graph- 
ic and full. Copies of all his letters de- 
scribing those stormy times were kept, in 
the writer’s legible, neat hand, in large 
blank-books. 


Miss Louise Lawson, an American 
sculptor who has had considerable suc- 
cess in Italy, has taken a studio in New 
York. She began her studies in the Cin- 
cinnati art schools, and continued them in 
Boston, NewYork, Paris, and at the Peru- 
gian Academy of Fine Arts, the oldest in 
Italy. For her ‘‘Ayacanora” (the heroine 
of Kingsley’s ‘‘Westward Ho”) she re- 
ceived a diploma of honor and a medal at 
this Academy. Her “‘Rhodian Boy” was 
shown at Tiffany’s last year, 


Women booksellers are not rare in 
France. One of the largest booksellers in 
the city of Alsaee is a well-educated and 
charming French lady, familiar alike with 
English and German literature. At Nantes, 
some years since, one of the leading book- 
seller’s business was held by two elderly 
ladies, and very intelligent and obliging 
they were. It is not unusual in France to 
find a brother and sister in partnership, 
and over the shop door the two names 
“S$. & Sceur.” 

A San Francisco lady was recently 
showing her friends a very handsome 
ring her husband had given her. It was 
an oval of diamonds, with three pretty 
little opaque bluish white stones in the 
centre. Nobody could tell what those 





stones were, and everybody was curious 





toknow. She did not know herself. Her 
husband had not told her. They insisted 
on his telling. ‘*Well, my dear, those are 
the first little teeth cut by our three chil- 
dren. I saved them one by one, and there 
they are.” 

Prang’s Easter cards again make the 
windows of art stores bright with beauti- 
ful fancies. Delicate landscapes, birds, 
Easter lilies and other spring flowers are 
largly represented. A great deal of hand- 
decorating has been put on the satin prints 
as well as on the paper novelties. Among 
the many useful and fancy articles into 
which the satin prints are wrought are 
bookmarks, sachets, sachet-bags, hand- 
kerchief cases, banners, portfolios, ete. A 
number of Easter booklets and two Easter 
books complete the line. 


The Woman Sullrage Associaiion of 
Toledo, O., held its nineteenth Annual 
Meeting, March 7, with a large attend- 
ance. An encouraging report of the 
year’s work was read by Mrs. M. B. Eck. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. M. J. Cravens; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. 8. R. L. Williams, Mrs. Louise 
Eck, Mrs. Martha Stebbins; recording 
secretary, Mrs. M. J. Barker; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. S. 8S. Bissell; treasur- 
er, Mrs. C. '¥. Morgan; executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. R. L. Segur, Mrs. J. P. Cole, 
Mrs. M. B. Eck, Mrs. Cornelia Shaw and 
Mrs. Mary B. Franklin. 

A Worcester woman is said to have in- 
duced Henry Irving to modify his concep- 
tion of ‘Dr. Primrose.” She was much 
pleased with his rendering of the part, 
but eriticised his curt treatment of Mrs. 
Primrose. She wrote Mr. Irving about it. 
When the vicar next came on the stage he 
did not address his wife in his usual short 
manner, and he threw his arms about her 
neck when he uttered the words, **And 
you, too, good wife.” Mr. Irving then 
looked significantly about the audience, 
and has continued to give his ‘‘good wife” 
the same consideration at each appearance. 


A leading Presbyterian paper, the Zn- 
terior, says: **‘The greatest loss to the 
prayer-meeting is the silence of the 
women. ‘There are from two to five times 
as many women as men present, and they 
bring from four to twenty times the spir- 
ituality brought by the men. At a social 
party the women are expected to supply 
the pyrotechnics of wit, humor, ideas and 
gaiety. Ata social prayer-meeting they 
are expected to sit as stolid as Tussaud’s 
wax figures. When three-fourths of the 
available and necessary fuel is kept out of 
the way, coolness must be expected.” 

Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, is the 
only woman’s college in Scotland. Some 
years ago an effort was made to insure its 
permanence by raising an endowment 
fund. The college buildings, which cost 
$60,000, were purchased by Mrs. Elder, 
widow of the well-known Clyde ship- 
builder, but will not be absolutely con- 
veyed to the trustees of the college till the 
endowment fund reaches $100,000. The 
effort to raise that sum was allowed to 
pause for a time, owing to the depression 
of business, but it has now been renewed, 
and nearly $60,000 has been raised. Dur- 
ing the few years in which the institution 
has existed, its value has been abundantly 
proved, and it has been well attended. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor: 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy Free to any of ped read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T.A.Siocum, M, C, 
181 Pearl St.. New York 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This power never varies. A marvel of purity, 





strength and wholesomeness. More economicai 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the muititude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in Royat Baxinc Powpers Co., 106 





Having, by excellent ex 
carpets renovated by the Hub Renovating Com- 
pany (who advertise in column), we are 
conscientiously prepared to advise this. Don’t 
take up i carpets and annoy your whole 
household with dust and inconvenience, but send 
to this firm for relief. They do their work with 
the utmost dispatch and neatness, and the car- 
pets are cleansed by a disinfecting p that 
purifies thoroughly. The whole house appears 
to have a better atmosphere and a happier clean- 
liness, accompanied by restful, bodily regard for 
one’s nerves, which one receives with a grateful, 
satisfying sense of ‘‘Why, the carpets have been 
dusted and cleaned, and we have not felt the 
vexation and burden at ali!” Ladies will find 
their spring cleaning a pleasant task, if they will 
but consult this Company, whom we can recom- 
mend with hearty appreciation. All kinds of 
upholstered furniture, rugs, etc., cleansed by 
their process. Give them a call. 


had our own 








Branp & Crane, at No.3 Park Street, have 
fine watches, jewels, gold and silver spoons, and 
a great variety of useful and beautiful goods, 
choice and unique articles of their own manufact- 
ure. Best of all thev are honorable and fuir- 
dealing wen, a fact whieh, in this class of arti- 
cles, is of especial importance. 





THE peculiar purifying and building up powers 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilia make it the very best 
medicine to take at this season. 





For novelties in gloves, always go to Miss 
Fisk, 53 West Street. 


CLOVES. 


The attention of Ladies is called to the Party, 
Theatre, Street and Driving Gloves, at 


“The Red Glove,” 53 West Street. 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


BOSTON MENDING BUREAU 


13 TREMONT ROW, ROOM 16, 


All kinds of mending thoroughly done. Garments 
made, renovated and re-made at reasonable prices- 
Orders solicited for work at residence. 


Spring Overeoats, 


Ready for immediate use, 
In Our Retail Clothing Department. 




















Ww: have taken special pains this season in manu- 
facturing an exceptionally choice stock of 
fine Overcoats for Spring wear. 

A large proportion of the lots are made from for- 
eign goods, manufactured expressly for, and im- 
ported by, ourselves, and are such as are not to 
be found elsewhere. 

The greatest degree of care has been taken with 
regard to the proper shrinking of the materials be- 
fore cutting, the selection of suitable trimmings, 
and the quality of workmanship—all the work being 
done in our own work-shops on the premises, by ex- 
perienced hands, under careful supervision. 

Our customers are assured that garments may be 
selected from this stock which will be as satisfactory in 
every respect as though made to order—the price be- 
ing from five to ten dollars less on each garment 
than for the same materials when made up to meas- 
ure. 

The general range of prices is from $12 to $28— 
the latter price for best West-of-England goods, with 
rich, durable silk liming. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


THE YOUNG [DEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 


DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 











Editors and Publishers: 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
ANNIE 8. BIGELOW. 





Specimen Copy Free. 





31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 


DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UPI! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 


The “RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years. The first and original process 
started in August, 1884. By this process all dirt is re- 
moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is MOTH proof. Many testime- 
Dials from prominent Boston families and tirms can be 
shown. Send postal or call, and we will give estimates. 
Beware of imitations. 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Pearl Street, 
The ‘‘Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair. 


Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 
37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. STEARNS. 
Improved Tailor’s Method of Cutting Taught. 











cans. 
Wall Street, New York. 





PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


BY LIBER. 


He is slight of limb and smail, 
Not a mighty man like Saul, 
Yet we choose him for our guide 
And would perish at his side, 
If the paths he bids us tread 
To the stake and scaffold led. 
Not with sling and not with stone, 
With a little scroll alone 
To the field we see him go, 
Resolute to fight the foe. 
Ah, how still the battle-ground! 
Never drums nor trumpets sound, 
But from many an ancient tower 
Sweet and solemn chimes the hour. 
Out of gardens green and quaint, 
Trod by feet of sage and saint 
Ere Elizabeth held sway ; 
Under gateways old and grey; 
From the river flowing fast 
By that city of the Past; 
Earnest man and eager youth 
Flock to hear the word of truth. 
How the heart within us glows 
As he strikes with fearless blows 
Greed of power and greed of pelf, 
All the fiends that wait on self. 
How he flings his fiery dart 
Into many a dogma's heart— 
Hideous blunders, forged of old 
By some dreamer hard and cold— 
Weights that drag the spirit down 
In a flood of doubt to drown. 
Oh, we love the man! to him 
They whose weary eyes are dim 
Watching for the dawn of light 
Turn and question of the night: 
“Tell us, thou upon thy tower, 
We have waited many an hour, 
Is there solace for the crowd? 
Is there God behind the cloud?” 
And he answers such as these; 
Not with glib irreverent ease 
Framing Deity a place, 
Making out the Godhead’s case. 
What he answers, scarce I know, 
But as melts the winter snow 
*Neath the sun's inspiring ray 
Thus their doubting melts away. 
We may tremble—he is sure; 
We may sin—his heart is pure; 
And the seal of God we see 
In the face of such as he. 
Iaton, Eng. 
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THE FROST-ELVES. 


All night the Frost-Elves in the starlight go; 
Their wings are white on meadow-land and vale, 
Their feet on mountain-tops and lakes below 
Danee to the icy music of the hail. 
They make the voice of hive and river fail, 
They rob the forests of their golden glow, 
And round about the moon of vapor frail 
They wind a gloriola, white as snow. 
Bheir eyes aro glittering in the freezing dew— 
Keen, radiant apirits are they; but not glad— 
Their kisses kill the flowers they press them to; 
They could not find in all their straying sad 
Se much exuberance of green and blue 
As April in a single violet had! 
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THE OLD WELL. 


BY HELEN M. MERRILL. 





I know a little woodland path 

That leads by many a flowery dell 
Where violets and lilies bloom, 

And bright the cowslip’s scented bell. 


Aad through the meadow by a brook 
That foams and frets on yellow sands, 
Ia shadow of the chestnut-trees 
And blossoming vines, a cottage stands. 


And in an arbor’s sylvan shade 
Where dusky, purple flowers dwell, 

And nature’s voice is hushed and still, 
There is an old, a deep old well. 


Its walls are damp and cold and dark, 

The stones are worn all smooth and round, 
And just above the water-mark 

A wreathy mass of moss is found. 


A rustic seat (for two, you know) 
Near by against an old oak rests, 
And many an hour I’ve lingered there 
What time the birds fly to their nests. 


*Twas there she pledged her love to me, 
My bonny, blue-eyed little Nell, 

One summer day, long, long ago, 
When first we lingered by the well. 


And through the wood and meadows grey 
Just once again to-night I'll ride, 

Vor ere a rose-leaf fades away 
To-morrow, she will be my bride. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE QUILTED SKIRT. 


BY M. P. N. 


**Shall you use White Rose this after- 
oon?” é 

Miss Margaret Vibert looked across the 
breakfast-table. Her brother leaned back 
in his chair, regarding her jocosely, and 
answered her question, Yankee-fashion, 
by asking another. 

“*What is it now? More electioneering?”’ 

“IT want to see a number of people in re- 
gard to Mr. Ashton. In my opinion, he is 
not a proper person to have returned upon 
the school board.” 

‘“‘Andif you are not going to use White 
Rose, we will make our calls, and I will 
drive,” said Miss Dorothy, their niece, 
very promptly. 

“Well, | did think of doing a little 
ploughing with the mare, but if there are 
any political duties to perform, of coursé 
she is yours to command, with all the ap- 
propriate flourishes.” ‘ 

Mr. Lemuel Vibert bowed with mock 
courtesy. Dorothy laughed. 

“Of course, you agree with Aunt Mar- 
garet. You like to have her interested in 
public affairs. I have heard you say so.” 

‘ff it would only stop before it goes too 
far; but you see, it incites to action, pub- 





lic action, in municipal and town affairs. 
Once men were supposed to be equal to 
these without interference from the 
women. They had their tea and toast and 
gossip, and that was enough. Now they 
have an eye on this candidate, a hand in 
that school committee measure, and the 
Lord ovly knows where it is to end. I 
don’t expect to be able to run this farm 
much longer. You see, if I plan out a lit- 
tle brier-stitching with the harrow, or to 
plough a scollop in the south meadow, 
why, the mare must be taken from her 
work to help in this electioneering busi- 
ness.” 

‘*What does he mean, Aunt Margaret?” 

There was a shrewd smile on the elder 
lady's face as she answered, ‘* Your uncle, 
dear, like many other men, enjoys the dis- 
cussion of public affairs with me here at 
home, but would forever debar me from 
the expression of my convictions in the 
form of a vote.” 

‘But why?” persisted the puzzled niece. 

“Why, indeed?” echoed the aunt. “I 
have never been able to get a satisfactory, 
even a sensible, reason out of him or any 
man.” 

“This is not fair, Uncle Lem. I demand 
areason,” said Miss Dorothy, impressively. 

“They are not strong enough, that is one 
reason,” he said, resolutely; but his sister 
laughed softly. 

“Ah, they all say that,” she observed, 
‘‘when they can think of nothing else.” 

“Not strong enough!” cried Dorothy. 
‘*Why, then, how can poor feeble Mr. Cow- 
per vote, who had to be carried to the 
ward-room last year? and that drinking 
Bill Wycherly, led along by the arm, so 
silly and weak? He did not look as if he 
knew what he was doing.” 

“Of course, I do not mean the mere act, 
but all that the act implies,” her uncle re- 
plied, oracularly. 

**They all say that, too,” said his sister, 
sweetly. “But do you remember, Lem, 
last summer, the couple boarding here 
with the sick baby, and how, night after 
night, the pale little woman walked the 
floor with it, while her husband went off to 
sleep in the spare room—out of reach of 
the noise, he said,—and you used to say 
she had the strength of ten men? And 
when Mrs.Cleaves’ husband died,and every 
one advised her to sell out the store, be- 
cause he had failed once or twice, and the 
accounts were all jangled up, how she got 
the creditors to extend the time, and how, 
through her exertions, business picked up? 
You said she had twice the ability of her 
husband ; and I am sure if woman can suc- 
ceed with her present limitations—her in- 
convenient mode of dress’*—— 


‘Dress, indeed !” interrupted her broth- 
er, who seemed glad of any diversion of 
the conversation, for he looked exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable, ‘*there, indeed, you have 
the advantage of us. A light, cool wrap- 
per floating away from your arms in those 
breezy sleeves, not a heavy pair of cordu- 
roy trousers sticking to your skin on a hot 
day”— 

‘‘Lemuel, you are not obliged to wear 
that pair; your drab ones are mended and 
hung up in your closet; and a wrapper is 
not the only article a lady wears, I would 
remind you.” : 

‘*Well, the bird-cages they fasten on be- 
hind em can’t be very heavy,” he said. 

**But you wouldn’t put up with the dis- 
comfort of a woman’s dress for a day, 
uncle, you know you wouldn't,” persisted 
Dorothy. 

“I'd only be too glad of the chance to 
dress like a Turkish grandee,” he said. 

**Lemuel, I will tell you what I will do,” 
said his sister. ‘The last butter money 
came to just five dollars ; this you have not 
paid me, and need not, if you will do a full 
day’s work in the fields in a woman’s 
dress.” 

“*1’ll do it,” he said, jumping up. ‘It 
will be the easiest five dollars I ever earned, 
too. But I stipulate for a wrapper—pret- 
ty long, so it will drag on the ground, and 
make me look tall and stately, as the ro- 
mances say.” 

‘*You must wear skirts, of course. Some 
women have been known to wear as many 
as six. We will let you off withtwo. And 
you will allow us to dress you over your 
own clothes.” 

“And you must wear a bustle,” said 
Dorothy, laughing delightedly. 

“I don’t care what you put on. I’m go- 
ing to work in the huckleberry lot; no one 
will see me there; and what if they do? I 
can carry out the part.” 

So he put on his hat and went to the 
barn, and the women made their prepara- 
tions. 

‘*Now,” said Dorothy, “the calls bustles 
bird-cages ; let us fasten the old wire breed- 
ing-cage on him; he will never know the 
difference ; and grandma’s old, heavy,quilt- 
ed skirt.” 

‘And the long white one, with ruffles all 
the way up, @s heavy as two sheets.” 

“Oh, and corsets, too. There is a dis- 
carded pair in the attic that Mrs. Bonfanti 
left last summer, made extra strong and 
unyielding, she was such a stout woman; 





but even she could not endure them, and 
so there they are.” 

‘And thus all things work together for 

those’’—— 

“Who love the cause of woman suf- 
frage,” concluded her aunt. 

Lemuel Vibert allowed his sister and 
niece to blindfold him, while he stood a 
patient lay figure for them to ‘harness 
him up,” he said. At last his toilet was 
complete, even to a limp sunbonnet tied 
under his chin. 

‘*How do you feel, uncle?” asked Doro- 
thy between her laughs. 

“That isn’t the important question; it’s 
how do [ look? I'm very vain of my per- 
sonal appearance. ‘The women folks will 
have to look out now; I am in the field, 
and mean to carry off all the honors.” 

He essayed a stage step across the floor, 
and made up a comical face through the 
slant slit of the sunbonnet which sent 
Dorothy into fresh shrieks of laughter. 

“Oh, it is too ridiculous!” she said. 

After he had gone away, carrying his 
dinner, and the work had all been done, 
the ladies, neatly dressed for the after- 
noon, sat down to entertain some callers 
on the wide piazza, ivy hung, which they 
often used for a sitting-room. 

Miss Margaret was well launched on her 
favorite subject, when hurrying footsteps 
were heard. A tall form dashed round 
the corner of the house, rushed up the 
steps with flying streamers, a hatless 
head, and something suspiciously bump- 
ing along with a loud clatter. This 
strange apparition disappeared within the 
house, crying to Miss Margaret to follow. 
This she did, with much alarm. ‘The 
other ladies seemed frightened, but Doro- 
thy flushed as she explained: ‘It is only 
Uncle’Lemuel, masquerading for a wager. 
He and aunt are so lively, you know; and 
every time I come to see them they get up 
something to amuse me. It is as good as 
a play. We shall soon know what the 
matter is. I am afraid he has got hurt.” 

Aunt Margaret, coming back, said he 
had been stung by a hornet; but soon her 
patient appeared, clothed appropriately, 
and in his right mind, to speak for him- 
self. 

‘It served me right,” he said, ‘for I 
never suffered so much from the heat and 
weight of clothing in my life. I took off 
part of my own, but I thought from the 
cling of the other toggery that it was a 
feather bed at least they had hung upon 
me. If women can endure all this, and 
work, too, they are strong enough for any- 
thing in this world.” 

‘*Even to vote?” put in his sister, slyly. 

**Yes, 1 recant all I have ever said; that 
is, if I was fairly dressed.” 

‘Well, uncle ou know it can hardly 
be called a test case, you were so simply 
dressed,” said Dorothy, laughing. ‘Now, 
if you had worn a fashionable bonnet tilted 
on the back part of your head, and carried 
a large red sunshade im one hand, anda 
leading-string for a pug-dog in the other, 
and had high-heeled boots and a tight, a 
very tight, jacket or Newmarket—why, 
then, you could talk; and had your hair 
banged, and a snug fit of kid gloves on, 
and a red illusion veil over your face; but, 
as it was, you hardly wore anything more 
than a quilted skirt.” 

All the ladies were laughing at the con- 
sternation depicted on Uncle Lemuel’s 
face. 

‘It was enough to subjugate me, at any 
rate. Women have powers of endurance 
that constitute them from henceforward, 
in my estimation at least, the superior sex ; 
although not many Shakespeares are 
found among them,” he said, meekly. 

‘*But they produced the only one there 
ever was, and it is you men who are not 
contented to let him enjoy his reputation 
unmolested,” his sister retorted. 

The next day, as Dorothy and her aunt 
climbed into the carriage and gathered 
the reins up over White Rose, Dorothy 
said: 

“*T found Uncle Lem on the back porch 
this morning, and what do you suppose 
he was reading?” 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL, perhaps.” 

“Why, how did you guess?” 

“Oh, I often see him tuck it under his 
Herald when he thinks [ am looking; but 
he reads it every word, and likes it, too, I 
know.” 

“I do believe it,” said Dorothy, “for I 
heard him telling Mr. King at the barn 
that he did not blame women fer wanting 
a free and natural expression of their pref- 
erences, the same as men had; and he 
rather wondered they had submitted so 
long to so much injustice.” 

“Ah, my child,” said Miss Margaret, ‘‘a 
man respects a woman for having a mind 
of her own.” 
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WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


A new book by Frances E. Willard will 
soon be brought out by D. Lothrop & Co. 
It is entitled ** Woman in the Pulpit.” The 
exegetical argument is given, objections 
are answered, and testimony of men and 
women ministers is stated at length. Dr. 








Talmage and Joseph Cook are both tak- 
ing strong ground in favor of women as 
preachers. Dr. Van Dyke’s criticism of 
Miss Willard’s position is given in full, 
and replied to by a distinguished Biblical! 
scholar, ‘The book will be unique in plan, 
and will ‘‘box the compass” of opinion in 
favor of this new departure. 
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“MAKING BRICKS IN EGYPT.” 
BY E. E. 


Although it cannot be said that I am ab- 
solutely poverty-stricken, for I have kind 
friends and relatives, yet many times I 
have felt the need of mouey. 

I have never experienced actual want, as 
far as a home and good food go, but, merey 
on us! a girl cannot go coatless, hatless, 
rubberless, gloveless, shoeless and flannel- 
less in this climate. And it’s no use wish- 
ing you were born a Hottentot or anything 
else delightfully unconventional—and— 
and—clothesless ! 

I left school when I was eighteen. I had 
received as good an education as most 
Southern girls. After spending four years 
at boarding-school, I came North to see 
my relatives. My first winter I spent with 
my mother’s father and sisters at E——, 
New Jersey. I arrived, a forlorn young 
visitor, with a five-dollar bill in my pocket- 
book, and a scanty supply of rather old- 
fashioned clothing, at which my aunts 
looked rather askance. I was all afire with 
a desire to do something for myself; any- 
thing at all, as long as it was work, and I 
could earn a little money. 

I studied telegraphy with ardor. I wrote 
to my father for permission to take a place. 
He answered by return mail, refusing. I 
interviewed the clerks at Cooper’s Union; 
I answered the invidious advertisements 
of widowers and children, of ladies and 
companions, of governesses and teachers, 
of housekeepers and copyists, till I was in 
despair. 

Then Providence, in the shape of a kind 
friend, smiled on me, and offered ine a 
place as daily governess to her little daugh- 
ter, at $5 a month. I accepted the offer 
gladly, and for two hours each morning 
E. and I wrestled together over the mys- 
teries of arithmetic, geography and 
French, wrote little dictations, and read 
long reading lessons. 

As I came to know more girls, I deter- 
mined to have a ‘Literature Class.” I 
gathered together about a dozen school- 
girls, and one afternoon in each week we 
met round at the different houses, and I 
gave them short lectures. I did not con- 
fine myself wholly to literary characters ; 
Napoleon and Josephine, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Louis XIV., the French Revolu- 
tion, and the Bastile, were some of the 
subjects from which I drew my inspira- 
tion. I generally began by giving them a 
brief sketch of the man’s life, then read 
some portion of his works, and concluded 
with a short essay prepared by myself. 
When possible I obtained photographs or 
engravings illustrative of the subject and 
the scenes of his life. 

For this one hour a week of literature 
my hearers each paid me fifty cents a 
month. ‘*I'welve girls at fifty cents 
apiece is $6 a month; $6 from my lectures 
and $5 from my pupil equals $11 per 
month; $11 per month for eight months 
will be $88.” 

Such was my brief mental calculation 
as I walked home after my first lecture. 
But you always make more in imagination 
than in reality. When June came I found 
I had made $65. But I didn’t bave $65 in 
my pocket-book. Oh dear, no; let me see, 
I had $12.25. $65 less $12.25 equals $52.75. 

Well, I think I spent my $52.75 about 
as wisely as most girls would have 
done. I put $10 in the bank, I sent my 
mother $5 as an Easter present, and gave 
my younger sister, who was at school, $5. 
Then I had bought a dress, a felt hat, a 
jersey (that special invention for poor 
girls), a straw bonnet, a pair of walking 
boots, two pairs of rubbers, a hair-brush, 
some gloves, stockings, tooth-powder, and, 
must I confess it? a bottle of hair-restorer. 

I was to spend the summer with my fa- 
ther’s sisters. I said good-by to my many 
kind and dearly-loved friends in E——, 
and took the afternoon train to P——. 

First I went with one aunt to the seaside. 
We spent four weeks there; then [ re- 
turned to P-——, and spent the remainder of 
thesummer. My summer was a quiet, but 
not an unhappy one. Early in the season 
I had invested in a book of stenography. 
For two or three hours every morning [ 
sat at my table, “‘Pitman’s Manual of 
Phonograpby” propped open before me, 
and worked away at his pot hooks and 
cabalistic signs with feverish ardor. I 
hoped to be proficient enough to take a 
situation in the fall. I had heard that jt 
was very remunerative, und many a time, 
when my head has ached, and black fig- 
ures flitted before my burning eyes, the 
thought of $15 a week has enabled me to 
take up my fallen pen, and again bend all 
my faculties on those exasperating, elu- 
sive curves, dots and dashes. I do not 








think I am given to worrying or fretting 
over what may never happen, but during 
the summer, as my hardly-earned 
slowly melted before my eyes, I felt many 
a pang. 

My aunts were very kind to me. 
seemed to take an interest in my plans, ang 
were profuse in their offers of help. Ba 
alas! their offers never took any more sub. 
stantial form than partly worn-out clothes 
and good advice. Of course, I was grate. 
ful for the clothes, and listened to the ad. 
vice, which I did not always follow. 

No miser could have hoarded his savings 
more carefully than I did mine. How | 
groaned over each cent that I spent! How 
l sighed when I saw the washerwomaa 
taking away my soiled garments, knowing 
that when next I saw her she would pre. 
sent her little bill! But it was all of no 
avail. Autumn found me a visitor at Mrs, 
R’s (the lady whose little girl I had taught 
the winter before), once more reduced tea 
solitary bank-note, a five-dollar bill. 

It was deliciously clean, but I could ne 
look at it without wishing it a dirty tea, 
Car-tickets, stamps, letter-paper, and my 
washing bills had reduced me to this. In 
desperation | went to Miss R., told her of 
my troubles, and asked her what | could 
do. 

She suggested posing. 

‘‘What, modelling?” [ cried. 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘why not? I cana 
get you some work, if you are willing te 
bear the discomforts and inconveniences 
attending a model’s life.” 

I said I was. 

‘*Mother will be glad to have you stay 
with us, as long as you have any work,” 
she continued. ‘'You may be able to make 
quite a little sum. When the artists are 
through with you, you could go to Plaia- 
field for a visit.” 

The result of a little further conference 
was a note to Mr. C. Y. T., at whose 
studio Miss R. had worked for some years, 
asking him if he thought there was any 
possibility of my getting any work, aad 
saying I needed the money. Mr. 'T. an- 
swered our letter in person, took tea with 
Mrs. R., talked art with Miss R., was very 
kind to me, and before leaving told w 
(Miss R. and me) to come to his studie 
Tuesday morning, and he would see what 
could be done. 

It rained Tuesday, but we were punctual 
to our appointment. I guess we looked 
pretty queer with our overshoes and um- 
brellas, as we hurried along down Sixth 
Avenue to the Tenth Street Water-Color 
Studio. We carried several boxes and bags 
between us, containing the various pieces 
of an antique yellow brocade, which I was 
to try on, and a particularly becoming leg- 
horn hat, which made a most enwieldy 
parcel. 

Mr. T. and Miss R. led the way. 
lowed, rehearsing three sentences. 

‘‘Perhaps you can judge me better if! 
should take my hat off.” 

“If necessary I will try on the dress! 
have with me.” 

‘If there is any costume you would like 
me to wear, provided it can be made of 
simple and inexpensive material, I shall be 
only too happy to make it.” 

The first studio at which we stopped 
was a very “swell” one. Mr. T.. raised 
the large brass knocker with a self-conf- 
dent dir. A colored porter opened the 
door, over which was hung a sither that 
wailed out a few notes. 

‘Is Mr. C. in?” 

‘*No, sah, heis gon’ tode ’cademy. Any 
names, sah?” 

‘‘No,” we answered. Then he shut the 
door, but not before* we had caught 4 
glimpse of a charming interior, compesed 
of a medley of tapestry-hangings, sketehes, 
flowers, antique furniture, odd-looking 
china, gay screens, easels and paint boxes. 

This was the beginning. 

I shall never, never forget that day. We 
tramped up and down the city. We rang 
bells, we toiled up flights of stairs, wé 
went to studio after studio, studios where 
there were elevators, and studios where 
there were none, studios where a colored 
boy opened the door, and studios where 
the artist himself appeared (in his shirt 
sleeves occasionally) in answer to our im 
perative summons. And I said, over and 
over again: 

‘Perhaps you can judge better of me if 
I take my hat off.” 

And they waved their hands in a lordly 
manner, exclaiming: ‘Ob, never mind. 
Don’t trouble yourself.” And I mentioned 
my dress and hat reposing in the papé 
bundles we carried. ‘Not at all neoer 
sary to try it on.” Timidly I faltered 
forth my third sentence: “If there is any 
costume you would like me to make, pre 
vided it can be made of simple and ine* 
pensiye’’—— 

“Thanks, but we have plenty of cor 
tumes. No need of new ones.” 

Without exception, that Tuesday was th 
most trying day I have ever expe 
About five o'clock Miss R. and I walked 
slowly down Cortlandt Street to the ferry: 
The result of our day’s work had been # 


I fel- 
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ere very kind to me. They 
2 an interest in my plans, and 
in their offers of help. Ba 
ers never took any more sub. 
than partly worn-out clothes 
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tfor twodays. But it was a be- 
, though a small one, and two dol- 
jars a day is @ great deal to a penniless 


< first pose was not adifficult one. It 
was for a standing figure; but Mr. J. sald 
that, as he was only doing the head, I 
might as well sit down. He arranged an 
easy-ebair, with a pillow for my baek and 
a cushion for my feet. I thought him 
the most considerate man I had ever met. 
He made me rest every ten minutes. He 
talked all the time. At tirst, I was so ner- 
yous and frightened, and it was all so 
strange, that I could hardly answer him; 
put after a while I got used to the novel- 
ty, and he was very entertaining. “He 
had studied in France, at the French Acad- 
emy, and he had travelled through Brit- 
weny, and made many beautiful sketches, 
and onee he had a model who fainted nine 
times im the course of one morning, and 
pand-organs made his blood run cold, and 
he didu’s believe in ghosts, and he liked to 
ge to the theatre, and he hated children, 
and he was very fond of music, and he 
was thirty years old, and he wondered 
why he got bald so soon, and he lived in 
Orange, and he was very sorry this wasn’t 
a pose in which I could read, and wasn't I 
tired ?” 

When he wasn't talking, Mr. J. would 
sing, ‘Je vais t’ en amoreuse. Je vaist’ en 
amoreuse. Je vais t’ en amoreuse.” He 
was a pleasant man, 

I only eat to him for half of the day; at 
1.80 P. M., my time was up. He pre- 
sented me with $1.50, and invited me to 
take lunch with ‘‘them.”’ 

I did notequite know who “them” was, 
but thanking him, declined politely. He 
helped me on with my sack, and opened 
the dvor for me, and said, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing.” 

@nce out in the street I was seized with 
asecret misgiving. It was all very well 
wo refuse Mr. J.’s offer of lunch, but trust- 
ing he would want me all day, I had 
brought my lunch with me, expecting to 
eat it at the studio, and now what could I 
do? A bright idea struck me. I was on 
Fifty-seventh Street. I hurried up to Cen- 
tral Park. I sat down in a retired spot. 
How good everything tasted! ‘The crumbs 
I gave to the sparrows, and my crusts I 
wied to force on a thin, meek-looking dog, 
who ebstinately refused them. 

My seeond day’s pose was as easy as 
my first. It was a girl in a boat, with an 
earin her hand. Mr. J. perched me side- 
ways on the edge of a chair, with a long 
roll of parchment to represent the oar, 
and my body leaning forward a good deal. 
My back ached pretty badly sometimes, 
bat I stifed my groans, and smiled bravely 
at Mr. J., telling him I ‘*was not a bit 
tired” whenever he paused, palette in 
hand, with **Want a rest?” 

There was one thing in Mr. J.’s studio 
which was a terror. lt was a manikin, a 
female one. It sat on a chair in a corner, 
with oh! an awful expression on its face. 
I eould not help thinking, every time I 
looked at it, what an invaluable present to 
five a practical joker. Mr. J. showed me 
a photograph he had taken of it. He said 
he would take one of me some time, and I 
might wear any of his clothes I felt like, 
which I thought very kind of him. 

After leaving Mr. J.,1 sat to Mr. T., 
wy original patron, for three weeks; pos- 
ing as a girl attired in an wsthetic-looking 
pink gown, holding a cup of tea on her 
knee. and seated in an extremely low arm- 
ehair, over the back of which trailed a 
heap of yellow drapery. The picture was 
ealled “A Tiff,” owing to the fact that a 
pair of masculine legs were dimly to be 
descried in the distance, striding from 
the room, diggust and anger depicted in 
every muscle; and that my double’s face 
wore an expression of melancholy reverie. 

Every morning during the three weeks, 
Ttook the 8 20 train from E—-. I was at the 
studio door at half past nine regularly. I 
don’t think I was ever late. My lunch I 
took with me in a little satchel, containing 
also a comb and a paper of pins, the latter 
S very necessary adjunct in fastening on 
my eostume, which I found too large for 
me. I posed all the morning, till twelve 
or half past, when Mr. T. would go out 
for his lunch. Recess, as I called the 
hour at noon, was always a delightful 
“ime. I would curl myself up in an arm- 
ehair, and devour my bread and jelly and 
‘pple and banana with keen relish. My 
Tepast over, I generally roamed round the 
studio, examining the sketches, etchings 
and paintings which adorned the walls. 
Mr. T. had a shelf of books in one corner ; 
there I found Thackeray and Howells hob- 
sobbing with Mrs. A. L. Wister’s transla- 
tons from the German, and poets and sei- 
entific treatises. When tired of looking at 
the products of the brush, I would select 
& beok trom this shelf, and bury myself in 
1. “The Lady of the Aroostook” and 

Henry Esmond ” whiled away many ap 
hour. Mr. T. was always very kind and 
considerate; he had Henry bring me a 
and he ssid he day at lunch time; 


each 
could make me a cup of 





tea any time I wanted it, or I might send 
him out to buy me anything | fancied. But 
I always had enough. Henry was the 
office boy. He was colored. 

The afternoon's work always seemed a 
little harder and longer than the morn- 
ing’s. I posed an hour, then rested five 
minutes, then resumed my pose, and so 
oo till dark. Mr. T. did not talk much; 
while painting he generally hummed a 
gay little tune. “Fifteen Dollars in Man 
Inside Pocket,” was the refrain. Occa- 
sionally I was allowed to read, which was 
a great treat. Witha book propped u 
on a music rest, and permission to move 
one arm in turning over the leaves, time 
flew by, and half past four came all too 
soon. I was very sorry indeed when Mr. 
T.’s picture was finished. I had enjoyed 
my poses with him. 

My next studio was a very ‘‘swell” one. 
Tapestried walls hung with banjos, fiddles, 
violoncellos, mandolins, Japanese swords, 
pistols from the Tower of London, chis- 
elled daggers fished up from the Thames, 
carved oaken chests, mahogany arw-chairs, 
brass mirrors, pianos, pictures and easels 
made up an interior both poetic and artis- 
tic. Around two sides of the room rana 
long, low divan, piled with cushions. ‘The 
floor was highly polished, and so slippe- 
ry that I could hardly stand on it. But 
in spite of the general ‘‘swellness” of this 
studio, it had the most terrible little dress- 
ing-room. Mr. M. gave me the dress I was 
to wear, lit a candle, and showed me the 
dreasing-room which opened off a little 
ante-chamber. Both the ante-chamber 
and dressing-room were windowless, and 
consequently both were pitch dark. ‘The 
candle flickered and glared, casting uncer- 
tain, wavering shadows. I came near put- 
ting my hat down in a basin of dirty 
water. ‘There was no looking-glass, no 
brush, no comb; my gown was too large, 
and [ had no pins. I fastened on my cos- 
tume as well as I could. 

Mr. M. eyed me critically as I sat on the 
edge of the divan awaiting further orders. 

“Couldn’t you fix your hair up a little 
higher?” he suggested. I was glad it 
wasn’t false. Brushless and combless 
though I was, I pulled out my hair pins, 
and managed to rake up my locks to the 
crown of my head, and fasten them there. 
He eyed me once more. I tried to look 
sublimely unconscious. Then he pro- 
duced a brush, and mildly proposed that I 
should make it ‘‘a little smoother,” which 
I did. Ten minutes later, perched in a 
Nile-green arm-chair, my sitting had be- 
gun. 

Mr. M. did not sing like Mr. T., nor 
was he as talkative as Mr. J.; still it was 
an interesting studio. His brother, Mr. 
L. M., owned it with him. They had a 
good many friends who would drop in 
and talk to them. One afternoon Mr. 
Bruce Price, one of Life's caricaturists, 
came in. He was very entertaining; he 
made jokes and interlarded his conversa- 
tion with witty remarks. 

Mr. M. was a water colorist. He had 
to stop every now and then after the dif- 
ferent washes to dry them in before the 
fire. I liked this, for it gave mea great 
many rests. He painted beautifully. I 
don’t think my costumes were much in 
themselves, but oh! they were so lovely, 
so picturesque in his pictures! And all he 
did was 80 fine, so delicate, so exquisitely 
finished. He did me in a hat, which he 
must have drawn from his mind’s eye, for 
I did not have any on. And ina cap, for 
a “Little Red Riding Hood” sort of 
sketch; and in an arm-chair ; and sitting at 
a table looking at a book; and holding 
back a curtain. I posed for him from half 
past one to four o’clock, which he called 
half a day, and for which I got $1.50. 
How pleased I used to be at the end of 
each day when I pocketed my earnings 
and started for E——! 

After my engagement with Mr. M., I 
was to have gone to Mr. C., who paints 
very original, fantastic things, full of 
beautiful sentiment, and with lovely queer 
names. 

But something happened. 

My relatives knew nothing of what I 
was doing.: I had not purposely withheld 
the fact from them, but having made up 
my mind to pose, it did not occur to me 
to ask any one’s advice or opinion; then, 
again, I bad seen none of them since I 
bad begun my work. 

One evening I hastily boarded a train, 
took the only vacant seat in the car, and 
found myself face to face with my aunt. 

‘How do you happen to be taking such 
a late train?” was the first question she 
asked. 

I told her everything. She listened in 
silence, and it seemed to me that she did 
not disapprove. But I was mistaken. 

A few days later I received a letter 
from one of my aunts summoning me to 
P——. 

An undefined air of gloom pervaded the 
house. My aunts greeted me coldly. While 
I divested myself of my wraps they opened 
the caippaign, as I expressed it to myself. 
They had the common idea of a model—a 





creature with few morals and fewer 
clothes. That a niece of theirs should be 
a model seemed terrible in theireyes. My 
posing was probibited. 

They wanted me to write notes to the 
different artists, breaking my engage- 
ments. I said I would make no new en- 
gagements, but that I must fulfil those 
already made. I felt very badly over this 
sudden downfall of all my bright hopes. 

When I told Mr. T. that I could pose no 
longer, he was astonished. 

‘**Why ?” he asked. 

I told him. ,' 

“I suppose your aunts mean to give 
you a nice little snm to make up for cut- 
ting off your supplies?” he said. 

I shook my head mournfully. 

**Well,”’ he said, ‘I call that mean.” 

And I agree with him. 








Consumption Cured. 


An old payeteee, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an Kast India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Aflections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
-vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve buman suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
reparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Norgs, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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1S APOSITIVE CURE . 
For all these Painful Complaintsand Weaknesses 


Ladies of the World. 


Female Oom- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, L tion and Uleera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendeney to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera) 
Debility, Sleeplesaness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always per tly eured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 

dence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA BE. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS. 

Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliougness, and torpidity of the liver. 26 cts per box. 

—Seld by all Druggists.—— 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbees 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 ete 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 6 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC <3: SPRING 


There are yet some months of cool weather im 
which to prepare and practice music for the conelud 
ing concerts and festivals of the season. 


It is quite time to send for 

our complete and rich lists of EASTER MUSIC 
n to practice the sweet 
OICES OF NATURE 
or FOREST JUBILEE BAND, or MERRY 
COMPANY, or NEW FLORA’S FESTIVAL, 
each 40 cents, or $3.60 per dozen. 


Pupils of the higher schools will like DRESS RE- 
HEARSAL cts., or $4.50 per doz.), NEW 
FLOWER 2 EEN (60 cts., or $5.40 per doz.), or 
HAYMA ($1.00, or $9.00 per doz.) 


Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for adults are: 
HEROES OF ’76 ($1.00), HEKBERT AND 
5 cts.), JOSEPH’S ge he pe 

A (6 cts.), R H AND BOAZ (@ 
cts.), WRECK OF HESPERUS (35 cts.), FAIR 
MELUSINA > BATTLE UFHUNS (80 
cts.). Send for e 


For Male Quartete and Choruses: 
SANGERFEST ($1.38), WALE VOICE GLEB 

















Now let girls and boys be 
CANTATAS-— 


pos EMEKSON’S QUARTETS AND 
CHORUS?8 (50 cts.), EMERSON’S MALE 
VOICE GEMS ($1.00). 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliwer Ditson & Co., Boston. 


HBQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infante. 





THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


onen, which, owing to 


substitute for corsets, and may be worn eithe¥ 
the construction of the beme 





PTHE CUFF ats the Walet as msi for Ladies isses, boned 
‘ represe as le and M 
\ " and with full bust; the constraction of inside of bust umder fulled piece is- 
4 " ; eee eeree Tannen Saat o corect aud 0 perfect bast on port is 
4 d Wenn) withina waist. In Open Back Soft Rists, as made for Ch aad 
HT} ri Will Infants, lar attention to the physical and requirements of 
4 the growing little ones has been afven in 6 g the parts,and frem the 
q large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............+.+«+ $1.% 
“ 608, Laced Rock, Boned Brows ot take. re 
P mt - eee 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...............+++ ie 
- @, * bd ©:  BeROGs vec ccwsedsocvcsdccsovceses % 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones............scsecececeseeee 7% 
“* 631, Infants’ “ eT Nebedee Senccdeddcodecsssos 76 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, 
For Ohildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and 
We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more abont this meritorio apa 


Waists sent by mail to ony 


we will exchange or refund the money, 


part of the U. S., postage pr don receipt of price, and if 
if returand in doy ng : 5 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us im inehes. 


state age of child. 
us t. 
sfastery, 


Mention Toe Woman's JOURNAL. 


a One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROS'!' & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





CAWFIELD COODS. 
2 * 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. edpesda 
and Saturday excepted. = ’ 


SARAH A. COLBY. BSTHER W. TAYLOR. 





Sanitary | 
Towels. 












1.-LANGTRY BUSTLE. Only 
bustle; folds when sitting or tying downs” Mane ae 
White and Drab. Price, per mail. 6) cents, 
2.—CANFIE!I D DRESS SHIELD, 
less or reliable waterproof Shield nade. 
worn by more than ie 
mail, 25 cents. 
3.—-SANITARY TOWELS. 
and middle-aged ladies. . 


Galy spam 
ave been 
000,000 ladies. Sample pair by 


A boon to young 
ee Cheaper than washing; ea 
shewta A OG Seveme : eg eotoreed by ak 
. Price, per mail, small s ’ : 
farne size, 0c. adozen, xe, 40c. a dozen; 


4.—BELT HOSE SUPPORTER. P 
+ RY and back. ta owe piece at sides 
8 to every movement 1 
mail aah, See y ent of the person. Price, by 


5.—-*TOCKINET DIAPER. Soft, easily 
washed, waterproof, and made to fit any child. 18 to 
26 inch waist measure. Price, per mall, 75c. 


6.— CORSET HOSE SUPPO 
patent swing piece. Price, by mai', mae —- 


Sold by all leading Dry Goode Houses. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CoO., 
86 Leonard &t., N. Y. 


OFFER! 


Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 20 cts. fer sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pab- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


ress, Helorm Roos, 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention te the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ia a 
pw peculiar to ourselves, and are superior toall 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
Gee and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

ashrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able greece. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. ZS. POSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Persons outside of the profession often ask, 
What isan Emulsion? We answer, An Emul- 
sion is a combination of two or more liquids, so 
thoroughly mixed, that each is held in peRma- 
NENT suspension. Several of the much adver- 
tised “Emulsions” now on the market are noth- 
ing more than compounds, and a microscopic ex- 
amination will reveal globules of oil in their 
original form. The Emulsion made by Mzussrs. 
J. A. Macre & Co., Lawrence, Mass., every- 
where so favorably known by physicians as 


Magees Emulsion, 


is composed of one-third part Cod-Liver Oil, one- 
third part Extract of Malt, and one-third part 
Compound Syrup of be tae mae bites of Lime 
and Soda, each of which must of the finest 
quality obtainable. These three valuable in- 
am. with a little flavoring extract, are put 

to a ‘“‘mixer,” where it is emulsified for six 
hours by steam power, at the rate of 128 revolu- 
tions minute, which breaks every globule of 
ap oi — — it with — ingredients 
in such a thorough manner t no separation 
will ever occur. Magee’s Emulsion has no equal 

















for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, Scrof- 
ula, Dyspepsia and General Debility. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia- 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sam- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, An 

Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, if nish, ee. 
man, including Gothic and Old High German, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry Bielogy, 
including Botany, and lectures on philosephy. Gyn- 
nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 


ee (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathe- 
— story and Biology. For Program address 
as above. 





Woman's Medical Cellege of Chicage 


Term Begins about the second Taesday im 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. or 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages nnsurpassed. 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 9% RH. 
Throop Bt., eS Il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, Presideat. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases « specialty. Also a thoroug! by 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously sen ¢ a 
one of the best remedial agencies for many ebronis 


seases, and Dr. Tuck 
Ladies’ Abdominal Sap- 


successfully for many y \. 
rters and Elastic Bands made to order, Offfee 
ys. Also ev 


‘om 9 to 4, daily, except Thursda 
reserved for outside practice. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring aad Winter 
rms. For further information ress 


RACHEL L, BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa. 











COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didaethe 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical werk in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+..++sseeeees S 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........+++. 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....-+ssseseseeses oe 
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For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. ©. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Besten, Mass, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Sth.; ending May 
1887. a ed course. Lectures, Quissea, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are siso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For aa 
nouncements and information a) By to 
EMILY BLACK » M. D., Duan, 

128 Second Avenue, New Yerk. 
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THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. B., author of 
“Law Made Easy.” 
itl. 

In my last paper I treated briefly of the 
common-law estates of curtesy and dow- 
er, remarking, however, that in various 
parts of the United States these ancient 
institutions had been modified or entirely 
abolished; while in some States which 
have been formed out of colonies first set- 
tled by the French and the Spanish, they 
never existed, the community system of 
the civil law prevailing instead. So great 
variations thus exist in different parts of 
our country concerning the share of a de- 
ceased husband’s or wife’s real estate 
enuring to the surviving widow or Widow- 
er, that it seems best, before proceeding 
to treat of another branch of the law con- 
cerning marriage, to give as briefly as 
may be, a summary of these laws as they 
now stand throughout the country. ‘To 
comprehend such brief statements, how- 
ever, the features of the common-law 
curtesy and dower must be constantly 
borne in mind. ‘To aid in this, they may 
be repeated here. 

Dower is the interest for her lifetime 
which a widow has in one-third of all the 
real estate owned in possession or right of 
possession by her husband from the date 
of the marriage till his death, and which 
could by any possibility have been inher- 
ited by a child of the marriage. I[t is not 
necessary, however, that a child should 
have been born. 

Curtesy is the interest for his lifetime 
which a widower has in all the real estate 
owned in possession by his wife from the 
dite of the marriage till her death. But 
this right of curtesy does not attach unless 
a child of the marriage shall have been 
born alive during the murriage and during 
the life of the mother. 

Neither husband nor wife can deprive 
the other of dower or curtesy by will, 
or by any conveyance or sale or mortgage 
of the property. If sold or mortgaged 
without the signature of wife or husband 
releasing dower or curtesy, these rights 
still attach to it and may be enforced 
against the property in the hands of any 
subsequent owner. 

The community system as it prevails in 
some of our States, briefly stated, pre- 
serves to both husband and wife, as his arid 
her separate property, all the property, 
real and personal, owned by either at 
marriage and all gained by either during 
the marriage by inheritance, gift, or 
through the will of any deceased person; 
and gives no share to the surviving spouse 
in such separate property of the deceased 
spouse unless he or she die intestate, that 
is, without a will. But all property 
gained during the marriage by either 
party in any other way than those named, 
constitutes the community or common 
property of both, and belongs to both 
equally, and at the death of either party, 
the survivor becomes the absolute owner 
of the whole or of one-half, according as 
the law of the particular State may pro- 
vide. 

It may also be mentioned that in States 
where curtesy and dower are abolished, 
statutes give to widow or widower a cer- 
tain share in the estate of the deceased 
spouse, in case he or she has died intes- 
tate. And everywhere different provis- 
ion may be made for the survivor by the 
will of the deceased, but generally a wid- 
ow must elect to take such provision, or 
to take her dower or statutory share. 
Both cannot be taken unless the will dis- 
tinctly shows such an intention. But the 
same restriction as to election does not 
seem to prevail concerning widowers in 
States where curtesy is given. 

Wherever children are referred to in the 
following summary, grandchildren of any 
degree of descent are included in the term. 

ABSTRACT OF LAWS OF CURTESY AND 

DOWER. 

1. Alabama.— Common law curtesy. 
Common law dower, but if husband dies 
solvent and childless, dower is one-half 
interest instead of one-third. 

2. Arizona.—Community system. Sur- 
vivor takes the whole of the community 
property if there are nochildren; one-half 
if there are children. 

3. Arkansas.—Common law  curtesy. 
Common law dower, but if there are no 
children, one-half instead of one-third. 

4. California.—Community system. Sur- 
viving husband takes the whole of commu- 
nity property ; surviving wife one-half of 
it. 

5. Colorado.—No curtesy or dower. 

6. Connecticut.—Survivor takes one- 
third interest for life in all property owned 


by deceased at his or her death. a 5 


7. Dakota.—No curtesy or dower. 

8. Delaware.—Common law curtesy. If 
no child was born, widower takes life inter- 
est in one-half wife’s realty. Common law 
dower. If no child survives, widow takes 
life interest in one-half husband’s realty, 
instead of one-third. 

9. District of Columbia.—Common law 
dower. COurtesy also in realty acquired 





before 1869; the better opinion seems to 
be that nocurtesy has attached to property 


acquired later. 

10. Florida. rrfommeg law dower. No 
curtesy. 

1l. Georgia. i edison law dower. No 
curtesy. 

12. Idaho.—Community system, Sur- 


vivor takes the entire community prop- 
erty if there are no children; otherwise, 
one-half. 

13. Illinois.—No curtesy, Either survi- 
vor takes a life interest in one-third of the 
realty of deceased, including equitable es- 
tates in land. 

14. Indiana.—No curtesy or dower. 
Either survivor takes one-third of all realty 
of deceased spouse absolutely—that is, the 
entire title, instead of a life estate merely. 

15. Iowaz.—No curtesy or dower. Either 
survivor takes one-third of all realty of 
deceased absolutely, including equitable 
estates in land. If there are no children, 
the share is one-half. 

16. Kansas.—No curtesy or dower. 
Either survivor takes one-half absolutely 
of all property of deceased. 

17. Kentucky.—Common law curtesy 
and dower. 

18. Louisiana.—Community system. Sur- 
vivor takes one-half of the common prop- 
erty. 

19. Maine.—No curtesy. Either survi- 
vor takes one-third for life of the land of 
deceased spuuse, if the estate is solvent. 
If there are no children, the share is one- 
half. 

20. Maryland.—Common law curtesy 
and dower, including equitable estates. 
But it seems that, by her will, a wife may 
deprive her husband of curtesy. 

21. Massachusetts.—Common law cur- 
tesy and dower. If no child has been born, 
so that the husband's right of curtesy 
does not accrue, he is entitled to hold one- 
half of his deceased wife’s real estate for 
his life, and she cannot deprive him of this 
right by her will. If either husband or 
wife dies, leaving no surviving child, the 
widow or widower takes the real estate of 
the deceased to an amount not exceeding 
$5,000 in value, absolutely; and the wid- 
ower takes also his curtesy (or other life 
interest as above described) in his wife’s 
remaining real estate; while the widow 
takes for her life one-half of the remain- 
ing real estate which her husband owned 
at his death. The statute expressly pro- 
vides that the wife cannot deprive her hus- 
band of his claim to her real estate by her 
will; and though it does not so provide in 
regard to the husband, a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court declared the right 
of the wife to elect to take her statutory 
share instead of such share as his will may 
have given her. 

22. Michigan.—Common !aw dower. No 
curtesy. 

23. Minnesota.—No curtesy or dower. 
Either survivor takes one-third absolutely 
of the realty of the deceased spouse. 

24. Mississippi.—No curtesy or dower. 

25. Missouri.—Common law curtesy and 
dower. 

26. Montana.—Community system. Wid- 
ower takes the entire common property; 
the widow one-half of it. 

27. Nebraska.—Common law dower. 
Common law curtesy if no child survives. 
If children only by former husband sur- 
vive, no curtesy; if children by surviving 
husband, or by both, husband takes a life 
interest in oue-third of the inheritance of 
his own children. 

28. Nevada.—Community system. En- 
tire common property goes to surviving 
husband. Also to surviving wife, if the 
husband dies without a will or children. 

29. New Hampshire.—Common law cur- 
tesy and dower; but either survivor may 
elect to take one-half absolutely, if no chil- 
dren survive; otherwise, one third abso- 
lutely ; unless the wife leaves children by 
a former husband and no child by sur- 
viving husband has been born, in which 
ease he takes only a life interest in one- 
third of her realty. 

30. New Jersey.—Common law curtesy 
and dower. 

31. New Mexico.—No curtesy or dower. 

32. New York.—Common law dower. 
Curtesy also in land owned by wife at her 
death, unless otherwise provided by her 
will. 

33. North Carolina.—Common law cur- 
tesy and dower. 

34. Ohio.—Either survivor has a life in- 
terest in one-third of the realty of de- 
ceased, whether in possession, in rever- 
sion or remainder, or held by a lease. 

35. Oregon.—Common law curtesy and 
dower; but curtesy is not dependent on 
the birth of a child. 

36. Pennsylvania.—Common law cur- 
tesy and dower. But curtesy is not de- 
pendent on the birthof a child, and dower 
is lost by sale of land for debt. 

37. Rhode Island.—Common law cur- 
tesy or dower. 

38. South Carolina.—Common law dow- 
er. Nocurtesy. 

39. Tennessee.—Common law curtesy 
and dower. 





40. Texas.—Community system. Sur- 
vivor takes all the common property if 
there are no children. 

41. Utah.—No curtesy or dower. 

42. Vermont.—Common law curtesy. 
Also dower in realty owned by husband at 
death. 

43. Virginia.—Common law curtesy and 
dower. 

44. Washington.—Community system. 
Survivor takes one-half of the common 
property, and if there are no children or 
will, the whole of it. 

45. West Virginia.—Common law cur- 
tesy and dower. 

46. Wisconsin.—Common law dower. 
Also, curtesy in land of which wife dies 
possessed, unless otherwise disposed of by 
will, or unless she leaves children by a 
former husband. 

—— eo e— 
THE WOMEN’S PRESS BUREAU. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
clation, now entered upon the second year 
of its existence, and desiring to make itself 
of the best practical use to editors and 
women writers respectively, 
ized a Women’s Press Bureau. This Bu- 
reau does not aim to compete with organ- 
izations already established, but to supple- 
ment them in ways hitherto overlooked. 

Press syndicates and literary bureaus 
are increasing, and are making themselves 
the most direct medium of communication 
between editors and writers; but none of 
these cover the ground commonly recog- 
nized as the distinctive press work of 
women. For years, every important news- 
paper in the land has felt the need of de- 
partments adapted to meet the wants of 
feminine readers, which departments have 
been supplied, and in many cases edited, 
by women journalists. These and kindred 
features will increase rather than diminish 
in the journalism of the pear future. 
Women already form ¢he larger bulk of 
readers of newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles among all classes, and itis they who 
commonly decide which journal shall be 
retainei in the family ; in logical sequence, 
therefore, a fuller representation of 
women’s thoughts and tastes, interpreted 
by experienced women writers, is likely 
to follow a natural demand for them. The 
practical newspaper woman finds herself 
to-day pressed on all sides by women 
asking for matter other than she is au- 
thorized to give. Hitherto the finding of 
women to do even the lightest work has 
devolved almost solely upon male editors, 
who, as a rule, are either too busy, 
or too little acquainted with the topics 
sought to be covered, to know where to 
look for women who could render such 
features,not only of current attractiveness, 
but of especial value. 

Because one is a woman, and has learned 
how to wield a pen, she is not forthwith’ 
qualified to write for average women, or to 
satisfy them even in the matter of ‘*femi- 
nine fancies.” To practically adapt a de- 
scription of the latest fashions to the wants 
of women who look for such information 
in newspapers, demands temperamental 
tastes, and personal, economic experience. 
It is the same with cooking recipes, home 
decorations, and all kindred interests. A 
writer who could herself bear personal 
test in such matters, could, through the 
medium of lightest social chronicling, cor- 
respondence, or personal reportorial work 
of the hour, give helpful social hints to 
those craving them. The difference in the 
work of a writer of personal knowledge, 
and of one who makes a more or less catch- 
ing verbal rehash from the work of others, 
is felt by very ordinary women readers. 

‘To deepen acquaintance among its own 
members, to broaden its correspondence, 
thus obtaining specimen differences in 
work and experience, and to discover in- 
dividual fitness, has been a leading aim of 
the Women’s Press Bureau. It intends to 
make its plan so efficient that editors will 
come to rely upon it to furnish them with 
whatever in the line of feminine work or 
special article writing they may require. 
It also hopes to discover special news, 
items of correspondence from places and 
persons not commonly heard from, select- 
ing from these whatever may prove of 
general interest. In short, it hopes to in- 
troduce new elements of interest into femi- 
nine journalism. In its present body the 
N. E. W. P. A. contains writers of diverse 
talents, tastes and experiences. It can 
supply an office with the every-day routine 
worker. It can attend to special reporto- 
rial job work at short notice, and it can 
supply women trained to the ready de- 
mands of daily or weekly newspapers of 
either the religious or secular press. It 
contains story writers, special article wri- 
ters, experienced correspondents; besides 
writers of editorials on all the shifting 
phases of current social life, belles lettres, 
reviewing and art; and it has writers who 
can pen a timely article on the present as- 
pect of politics at home or abroad. 

The Bureau solicits orders’ for corres- 
pondence on local or New England events, 
social, educational, etc., with newspapers 
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in any and all outlying sections, to be fur- 
nished at moderate terms. It will also fur- 
nigh summer correspondence from New 
England watering places of note, from 
writers who know both the ground and its 
summer habitués. It will gladly receive 
correspondence from women everywhere 
who have anything of interest to commu- 
nicate. 

If the Bureau can gain for itself recog- 
nition as a medium through which work 
and workers may meet, with the least pos- 
sible waste of time, and thus escape the 
friction of trial and unfitness, it will fill 
the primal motive that has called it into 
being. For larger achievements it trusts 
to time. Address Committee of Women’s 
Press Bureau, N. E. W. P. A., care Rus- 
sell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL N OTICES. 


New En pland Women’s Club. — Monday, 

March 19,4 P. M. Mr. John Robinson will read a 
aper on “Our Native Trees; their Cultivation and 
ptady. “ Club’ Tea at 6.30. 





Sunday Notice.—Mar. 18, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M. 
Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard will read a pape r on 
“Miss Dorothea L. Dix and her Life-Work.”” Rooms 
open at 12 o’clock. 





Wanted—A situation as proof-reader, by a lady 
‘who is well educated and can give good references. 
Address A., THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Lady of Experience desires a few more pupils 
in music. Will go out of city. Terms moderate. 
Address M. L. H., care of this office. 


x x ’ 7 
PRIVATE TEACHING, 

A graduate from the Framingham Normal School 
and fie Mass. Normal Art School, » Goving had wide 
and varied experience in teaching, both in America 
and England, would like private pupils, either in Kin- 
dergarten and Common School subjects, or in Paint- 
ing and Modelling. Miss Howard, 92 Chandler St. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical UObeer- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. pe sent on a 

Rev. JAMES M, TAYLOR D., President. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI8S HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 


St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 

rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 

ers of the Institute. 

For further information, address 


MISS 8. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


MRS. L. M. ENIGHT, 
MODISTE, 


301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor aj Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 














Wanted—A situation as housekeeper, or connse- 
ion for an invalid. Also to do _ sewing and but 
ton-holes. Address Mrs. A., WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
References given. 





Seamstress—By the day or week, at reasonable 
terms. All kinds of sewing, trimming and finishing 
costumes after leaving dress-maker’s hands. Also 
odd jobs of stitching and hey vim Children’s 
clothes fitted and finis Address Miss B., 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 





Wanted.—By an experienced and ey 


ca e woman, a poaien as matron in institu 
or housekeeper in family where one servant is kept. 
Best of erences. Inquire, for a week, o t Miss 


Wilde, at this office. 





Lessons in French, Latin, German and English. 
Clear, sg teaching and rapid progress for pupils 
of all ages. Apply from 2 to 4 P. M., or address by 
jetter, room 11, No. 11 Hamilton Place. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ters cuperice a 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 








Industrial Home School for Girls, 


PINE OLIFP OOTTAGE, DEDHAM, MASS 
Address the Principal, 


L. W. WILLson. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


B. 





‘Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D.0 





Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M. 
LUNCH, 12102 P. Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS. D, S. STOCKHAM, 
PROPRIETOR. 


Same Hours on Sundays: 
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